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“A great many of us have recollections of the Governess who 
used to minister to us. I remember my Governess very well, 
for she was a friend of the family for nearly 50 years. When 
I was little, and when I failed to give satisfaction in the school- 
room, whether through vice or inattention, I was constantly 
beaten. It seemed very unjust at the time, yet looking back, 
I think it was probably awfully good for me. ... I learned 
a great deal in all ways from her that I could not have learned 
in any other way.” 


Lorp Ha.irax at a General Court of the G.B.I. 


Among the 600 or so Governesses and private teachers helped by 
the G.B.I. are many who have been in active teaching for 50 years, 
but few who can look back on the friendship of one family for so 
long. ‘There are some who literally have not a friend in the world— 
except the G.B.I. One such admitted that at Christmas the only 
gift, the only remembrance she received from the outside world, was 
from the G.B.I. It has a special concern for the lonely and tries to 
befriend them in many ways. 
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“ The evocation of a French West Indian island is a feat 
any imaginative writer might envy. I enjoyed every line 
of the book. It is not only a question of what I enjoyed : 
it seems to me that Mr. Fermor’s realistic fantasy is a per- 
fectly successful small masterpiece.” —Manchester Guardian. 


“Mr. Leigh Fermor knows the islands of Greece and the 
islands of the Caribbean—a felicitous union. He evokes the 
imaginary past with unremitting devotion.” —The Observer. 


“ Told under Aegean skies, the story of the island and the 
echoing romance of its last Mardi Gras is done with 
brilliant aesthetic feeling and with a charming philosophic 
melancholy.”—The Times. and Printing. 9s. 6d. net. 
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“Mrs. Whipple’s talent for good story-telling and char- 
acterisation is in evidence.” —Glasgow Herald. 


“Mrs. Whipple’s reputation rests on a succession of novels 
that have been of a consistent quality. This book maintains 
it.” —-Northamptonshire Evening Telegraph. 


“ Distinguished by a skilful presentation, sympathetic, 
sharp, clear-cut character-drawing, and a profound under- 
standing of human nature in all its moods, particularly of 
family life.”—Northern Daily Telegraph. 
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JANET DUNBAR, broadcaster and writer on social history, editor and script 
writer of the Woman’s Magazine to India for four years. Her book Early Victorian 
Woman was published by Harrap and she is now working on Mid-Victorian Women. 


WILLIAM SANSOM began to write during the war. His last books are The 
Face of Innocence, A Touch of the Sun (collection of short stories), Pleasures Strange 
and Simple, and his forthcoming novel, A Bed of Roses, will be published early 
next year (Hogarth Press). 


GILBERT PHELPS, lecturer, broadcaster and critic, editor of Living Writers 


Series on the Third Programme. He has published poetry and short stories. 
His novel The Dry Stone (Arthur Barker) was published this year. 


LESLEY BLANCH—writer and enthusiastic traveller—wife of Romain Gary, 
French author and diplomat. Her forthcoming book, The Wilder Shores of 


Love, is a study of four women who found fulfilment in their association with 
the Arab world. 


INEZ HOLDEN, novelist and short-story writer, has also worked as a reporter 
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JEFFERY LLOYD CASTLE is a writer and student by inclination, engineer 
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JOHN BETJEMAN, poet, author, broadcaster. His most recent book of verse 
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A Living Map of Emeralds 
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From Fanny Eden’s Illustrated Indian Journals 
Transcribed and edited by 
JANET DUNBAR 


Frances Eden was born in 1801, the thirteenth of the fourteen children of 
William Eden, first Baron Auckland. Out of eight daughters, Fanny and 
Emily, who was four years older, were the only two unmarried. After their 
parents’ death they lived with their eldest brother George, who was also 
unmarried. In 1835, Lord Auckland was appointed Governor-General of 
India, and in September of that year he set out on the five months’ journey, 
together with his two sisters and their nephew, William Godolphin Osborne, 
who was his Military Secretary. They took up residence at Government 
House in Calcutta, where they lived amongst much magnificence. Their 
enormous mansion was like something out of the Arabian Nights to Fanny, 
who wrote to a friend that she felt as if she were acting in a long opera. 

The two sisters were friendly, but not on intimate terms. Emily's 
affections were centred on George, whom she had idolised from an early age. 
It was William Osborne who became Fanny’s companion in India ; he was 
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close to herself in age, and of the same lively temperament. As tt was 
necessary for the Governor-General to spend many months in travel to the 
various provinces under British rule, the two sisters saw much of native life 
on these journeys. 

The Governor-General took with him his staff of secretaries, his political 
and military advisers, a regiment of soldiers, and a vast number of servants— 
their ‘ tail,’ as Emily called them. Fanny says in her Journal that 10,000 
made up the camp, which moved on every day. There were few roads, and 
as such an enormous party could progress but slowly, the march from Calcutta 
to the Northern Provinces stretched through many months. 

These extracts, printed by kind permission of Lord Auckland, do not follow 
any chronological order ; they have been chosen to show some of the great 
variety of the sisters’ life as hostesses to the Governor-General. If Fanny, 
in one extract, describes the magnificent jewels which festooned rajahs and 
horses, in another she dryly notes the quirks of character in the people with 
whom she had to travel for so long. Most of all, she was aware of the 
political implications of her brother’s journeys, and the last extract indicates 
that she and Emily knew how to handle a delicate situation. 

Emily Eden recorded her impressions in hundreds of letters sent home to her 
friends and relations. She later collected numbers of these letters, and 
published them in ‘ Up the Country,’ which came out in 1866. She is 
also known for her two novels, ‘ The Semi-Attached Couple ’ and ‘ The 
Semi-Detached House.’ 

Fanny Eden’s letter-journals, from which the following extracts are taken, 
have never been published before ; indeed, they came into the present writer’s 
hands as some more of Emily Eden’s letters. Though three of the four 
volumes record the same events as are described by Emily, they have a special 
quality of their own. Emily, a highly intelligent, amusing woman, was the 
more dogmatic character of the two, and her dislike of Indian life made her 
sharply critical at times. She had a strong political sense, and an apprecia. 
tion of the complex rivalries behind the smooth compliments of the Indian 
princes and nawabs who attended the Governor-General’s durbars. She had, 
too, the Whig aristocrat’s eye for forms and ceremonies. 

Fanny reveals herself as gentler in nature, more perceptive, with a charming 
wit that is not inferior to the humour of the more celebrated sister. She made 
the best of India, and was interested in everything she saw on her journeys. 
Most of the pages of these journals are illustrated by sketches. She is at her 
best with landscape and architecture, but even her naively-drawn figures have 
an evocative quality which gives the reader an instant impression of life and 
movement. There are frequent references in the letters to ‘ that’ man or 
* this’ gateway or scene; the illustrations given here are not necessarily 
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JANET DUNBAR 
referred to in the extracts, but have been chosen for their general interest from 
all four volumes. 


The first extracts are from an account of a tiger-shoot which Fanny 
accompanied to the Rajmahal Hills. 


* Those things on the Backs of these Elephants are the Walls 
of the Houses we live in, rolled up’ 


six miles of the place of meeting, and have just got a mes- 

senger to tell us, there has been a mistake about it and that 
the rest of the party will be encamped at Oudnulla, 56 miles off. 
We were all to have met on the 23rd and plunged deep into the 
jungle on the 24th. Ten miles is the right length for a march, and 
if we go much more, all the bearers who carry the furniture and 
palanquins begin to grumble. Still, if we are more than one day 
behind the rest, we shall throw out all their arrangements if they 
wait for us, or lose them altogether if they do not, so, dear, what 
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would you advise me to do? We have first seen the elephant 
jemadar, who says he will contrive for us to go seventeen miles 
tomorrow, and William has stopped a country cart for me to sketch, 
and means to have one like it for the course at Calcutta. 

Canra, 22nd. Here’s a heartrending situation. After seven miles 
on an elephant, six in the tilbury over a road which made our 
progress very much like sailing in a ship in a short sea—within 
five miles of the place of encampment, we passed five men with our 
breakfast and dining table on their heads, two more with my sofa, 
two more with chairs. In the distance was the distracting sight of 
Sepoys guarding hackeries, the carts that carry our kitchen utensils, 
they being drawn by bullocks—advancing at the rate of 14 miles 
per hour. Our fates flashed upon us at once. There were our 
advanced supplies and we were to find nothing but empty tents— 
no breakfast, no nothing. And so it is. 

We set off at six and now it is nine, and for three hours we have 
no chance of anything, and our tents upon a great arid plain, with 
nothing to be seen but Sepoys and tent pitchers cooking their dinner, 
which they would probably throw away if I contaminated their 
eatables by looking at them. It shows great mental energy that 
I should be writing this to you with a pencil, and have sketched 
mortals who have food to put in their mouths. William is smoking 
a cigar in a state of placid contentment, that is very irritating to see. 
What is more, he had got hold of the thanadar, and together they are 
going to empty the village of its innocent and simple inhabitants and 
hackeries, that they may relieve their own servants tomorrow and 
enable us to push on twenty miles. Of course, he must mean to take 
our kitchen utensils in the tilbury ; he won’t get me to lose sight of 
them again in a hurry. 

The baker, evidently a most exemplary man, has in a most super- 
natural manner produced some gingerbread nuts, everybody else in 
the camp having denied the possibility of getting a bit of bread. It 
is half past twelve and we have breakfasted. 


We moved six miles today, and all the way through jungles 
literally overrun with wild roses covered with blossoms. The 
gentlemen have with them each six rifles in their howdahs, and shoot 
at all the innocent wild beasts they meet. Just as I was disserting 
upon the exceeding beauty of one rose-bush, a great wild hog rushed 
out of it and charged the elephant Mrs. C. and I were upon. The 
instant after, it had five balls through it, and then, dear, I settled 
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that I had no taste for the shooting part of the expedition, and shall 
confine my genius to the picturesque, and there is more than enough 
space for it here. I thought that hog’s was a shocking case of 
murder—not that I looked at it, but from what I gathered from all 
they were saying about it. 

The elephants set to work to trample it to death, and when at last 
it was dead, they insisted upon my looking at it. It seemed to be 
such a fine strong beast, so exactly fitted to its own jungles. I did 
not see our right to take our love of destruction there. 


* Emily and I planted Ourselves and Sketch B 
of the Camel Encampment’ 


Emily and Fanny were hostesses for their brother when he made his 
* progress’ to the Upper Provinces in 1837: a journey which was to take 
over two years, for they could only move slowly with their enormous retinue, 
and they had to stop to hold durbars for the princes through whose territories 
they passed. The young Prince Henry of Orange was their guest for part 
of the time. 

Gazelle was Fanny’s beloved pet deer, a present which she had been given 
in the Rajmahal Hills. ‘ Last night, just as I was going to bed, they came 
and told me a rajah had brought a spotted deer, two peacocks, and a pot of 
honey ; as they were jungle productions I was not to refuse them. I sent my 
salaams, wondering what on earth I should do with the peacocks, but he made 
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such a point of making his salaam to the “‘ Lady Sahib,”” I went out in a pink 
flannel dressing-gown, which I hope he thinks an approved English mode of 
dress.’ 

The ‘ flat’ was a barge-like steamer on which Fanny and Emily travelled 
with their brother up the Ganges, on the first stage of their journey. 

The references to the ‘ Maharajah’ indicate the reason for the Governor- 
General’s long journey. The Maharajah was Ranjit Singh, the powerful 
head of the Sikh kingdom, the ‘* Lion of the North.’ Lord Auckland, warily 
noting the Russian advance towards Afghanistan, made this journey in order 
to meet Ranjit Singh and strengthen the existing alliance between the British, 
the Sikhs, and the dethroned Amir of Afghanistan, Shah Shuja—whom Lord 
Auckland intended to restore to the throne. 

The Governor-General’s sisters were well aware of the social etiquette 
which must be observed during the negotiations, which were complicated by 
Sikh family treacheries : hence the importance attached to ceremonious meet- 
ings, durbars and leave-takings. 

It will be noted that Fanny refers to the Maharajah as ‘ Runjeet’ ; she 
and Emily often spelt proper names phonetically. 


“If you could but see George at this moment as I see him from 
my Room’ 


October 27th. There is Gazelle—such an old darling, but grown 
since you saw him last ; and his enemies say that he is the very image 
of a young donkey. He is at this moment in wretched contempla- 
tion of all the small delicacies we have to offer him, but neither fruits 
nor leaves are what he could wish for. This morning he proved his 
devotion by jumping down after me to the lower deck, and nearly 
died the death of Amy Robsart. 

We get on much slower than we expected, and George, cut off 
from his papers and his office boxes . . . has a sort of deposed 
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Governor-General feel which makes him seem impatient. Never- 
theless, invitations to a ball have reached us from Brigadier Richards 
and the officers of the station at Dinapore. . . . I fancy this is the 
beginning of a constant course of dancing we are going through till 
we reach the Himalayas, and the horrid thing is, we have but one 
dancing young lady with us, Miss Sneyd—Mrs. Colvin’s niece. I 
think it would be fitting if George would learn to walk through the 
menuet de la coin. Emily or I could take it in turns to follow with the 
reigning Brigadier of the station. 

I like the life aboard this flat. Except during the very sunny 
hours of the day, we sit out a great deal on deck, and I find I can 
write and draw and work . . ._ I fill up odd moments with a great 
piece of tapestry. General Casement and Mr. Macnaghten came 
on board this evening from the other steamer. As usual, all their 
ladies were gone to bed. We think there is something wrong among 
them about the apple jelly they have at breakfast ; a mysterious 
allusion was made to it by Mr. Macnaghten, which was hastily 
nipped in the bud by General Casement. 


December 23rd [1837]. We have been having a busy time of it, as 
is always the case at these great occasions. Orange is fond of danc- 
ing, and instead of receiving visits in the morning, we had everybody 
in the evening, and set them all dancing, and it did very well. We 
told him that the three ladies he danced with were of high rank and 
perfectly beautiful, and I hope he believed us. 

This morning I have been very much amused by one of George’s 
native interviews. As George cannot go to Lucknow, the King’s 
eldest son, the ‘ heir apparent,’ as Macnaghten solemnly designates 
him, has come here, and his tents are on the other side of the 
Ganges. He eats with us, and this morning he had his interview 
and a breakfast here. 

Yesterday afternoon, four A.-de-camps went to hope he was 
pretty well; if three only had gone, he would have been very ili. 
At seven this morning, four set off again to go five miles on elephants 
to his tents, to invite him. He and his train of elephants, which 
have magnificent howdahs and trappings, set off with them at eight. 
William and Mr. Colvin set off on their elephants to meet him a mile 
from the camp. 

I went to George’s room and found him putting on his very goldest 
coat, his star and ribbon and cocked hat, and in a frenzy of indigna- 
tion at having to set off on an elephant, that figure, at that hour in 
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he 
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* William’s Elephant and his row of Beaters waiting for his 
appearance from his Tent’ 


the morning. Byrne watched him like a cat watching a mouse, and 
the instant his back was turned, snatched up the only chair he had 
left to send off to the breakfast room. 

George had only to go to the entrance of the encampment. We 
had to assist at the durbar and at the breakfast ; there are very few 
that ladies appear at. 

When the Prince* got off his elephant, George had to embrace him 
three times, besides having been through the same ceremony when 
he took him into his howdah. The Prince of Orange had to do the 
same thing, and we shook hands with him. I nearly made a snatch 
at the great emerald he had on his thumb. He is the only grand 
specimen of a native Prince I have seen—an immense man with a 
good countenance. .. . 

[He wore a] kind of turban made of a curious combination of 
jewels and gold cloth, the aigrette of diamonds with two great 
emerald pears hanging from it—his vest and tunic absorbing a 
quantity of jewels, too. He had two sons with him, very fair looking 


* The King of Lucknow’s eldest son. 
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boys, and a little rouged. Some more of the family and followers, 
some of them Rajahs, waited humbly behind his chair at breakfast. 

He and George sate next each other, flanked by Colonel Lowe, as 
Resident of Lucknow, on one side, and Macnaghten in green 
spectacles on the other, as interpreter. Orange, Emily and I sate 
opposite, and there were fifty other people. Orange grew quite 
excited at the magnificence of the breakfast, wondering how such 
things were contrived in the middle of a desert, as he was pleased 
to call this flourishing station. 

Then, to my dismay, Macnaghten handed me across an enormous 
plate of buttered rolls and said, ‘ The Heir Apparent expresses the 
delight it will give him if you will honour him by eating these.’ 
I looked at his sword and dagger and began immediately. Then 
he presented a hookah to George, who was obliged to smoke it. 
The considerate old khansamma put nothing but hot water in it, 
but to see him [George] and the ‘ Heir Apparent’ puffing in each 
other’s faces was nearly the death of me, while Macnaghten trans- 
lated after this manner: ‘ The Heir Apparent observes, my Lord, 
that it is a pity your Lordship does not make a habit of so whole- 
some an occupation.’ The Governor-General remarks he wishes 
not to exhaust all his pleasures at once. All the presents were then 
brought in, numbers of them, and the Heir Apparent looked properly 
disdainful. 


December 17th [1838]. We have moved ten miles today. Four 
marches will take us to Lahore. Sher Singh is turning into a great 
man again ; when the Maharajah is present he never dares open 
his lips. Our servants grow more unhappy every day at the way 
in which the Sikhs laugh at their ways and our ways. Ariffe nearly 
cried because they offered him water to drink out of his turban, 
saying that stiff thing could be meant for nothing else. 

The plot against Rolla’s * liberty is thickening. Two more 
messages had been sent for him, to which he returned dignified 
refusals. ‘Today a large circle of Sikhs were sitting outside the tent, 
and when asked what they wanted, they said to make their salaams 
to the Honnyman—which means a sacred monkey. Major Wade 
says he is in great danger of being stolen. Of course, we should 
waive all personal considerations and declare war against Runjeet 
at once, if that were the case. 

It has suddenly struck me that if Runjeet were to die, we should 

* Fanny Eden’s pet monkey. 
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all be in a great scrape. Each Sikh who wanted a bit of the King- 
dom would seize one of us as a hostage. Mind, if they do that, you 
do nothing in England likely to affront the Sikhs. 

December 18th. Ten miles more we have come today, and at 
breakfast all the people who rode on one side of the canal said what 
a beautiful state of cultivation the country was in, and all the people 
who rode on the other side said what a pity to see such waste land. 
So now you know the state of things exactly. 

Runjeet, in a transport of confidence and friendship, took George 
and all who chose to go, the other day, into the Fort of Govin Chur, 
which he had never before allowed a stranger to enter. The Sikh 
soldiers say that now there is no doubt that the Sikhs and English 
are one family, or the Maharajah would never have done such a 
thing. It seems to be the sort of fort that you and I could take, 
weak but pretty to look at, and full of treasure and jewels. I am 
thinking of some little strengthening messes, that I could send the 
Maharajah ; now I have got that hostage notion in my head, I am 
in such a fright that he should die. 

Another very bad incident is that when Dr. Drummond came to 
dinner last night, he said a man had been bit by a mad dog, and he 
had been doing all the necessary horrors to him. Two hours after, 
a servant of Mrs. Torrens’s was bit at the door of the tent, and 
another man in one of our servants’ tents. The dog is still about, 
and as hundreds of pariah dogs follow the camp, half of them may 
be bit, and I expect we shall all be bit, crossing from our tent to 
another. They are talking of having all the dogs killed, but that is 
a difficult operation, besides the horror of their dying howls. Each 
of the regiments has favourite pariah dogs attached to them, and 
it would not be a popular measure to kill them. George is making 
a close sort of reckoning that we shall re-cross the river in ten days, 
and that no dog will go mad before that, and they will all be left 
on this side. I expect we shall all be in the last stages of hydro- 
phobia by that time, and refuse to cross the river. 

Shalimar, December 19th. 1 have found nothing to sketch for the 
last three days, but now we are encamped close by the Shalimar 
Gardens, and there are some promising looking buildings in them. 
We are only four miles from Lahore. 

My ayah has just told me with great triumph that being exceed- 
ingly provoked at the wonder the Sikhs express at the open manner 
in which we walk about the world, she told them yesterday that 
Emily and I are two very powerful Begums, who can give them- 
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selves permission to do anything. ‘ And that seemed to strike them 
dumb.’ 

The dogs all look particularly wild and eccentric today ; they 
will be sure to bite us and all the camels before many days pass. 
I can imagine no more frightful thing than a mad Governor- 
General and his camp tearing wildly over the country. Emily is 
talking of returning to Simla three weeks hence, when George turns 
off for Agra ; in which case we shall not get to Simla till after the 
hot winds set in a month. A pleasant prospect. 

Shalimar, December 20th. We are halting because Runjeet is to 
give a féte in the garden tonight. I am shocked to say that I think 
that George is growing rather fond of these drinking bouts. Runjeet 
gives him the example of talking a little nonsense sometimes at them, 
though, they say, much less than he used to do. The interpreters, 
I imagine, soften now and then the questions that are asked. He 
was telling George the other day, it was very odd he had not one 
wife ; the Sikhs had twenty-five. George said that in England they 
sometimes found one more than they could manage. Upon which 
Runjeet answered that if their women were troublesome they beat 
them. I got Macnaghten to tell him that I wished he would not 
teach the Lord Sahib that, which made him laugh violently. He 
probably hopes that George is giving us both a good beating 
today. 

I went to the garden this morning and sketched that gateway. 
Nadir Shah passed through it when he was going to conquer Delhi. 
There are great remains of magnificence, but everything going to 
decay. The orange and lime trees are immense. 

Lahore, December 21st. Runjeet gave a very pretty féte in the gar- 
dens last night. I have sketched on the page beyond the building 
where we sate ; shawl tents with gold and silver pillars were pitched 
in it. From some mistake, there was not water enough for the 
fountains to play, and they had showers of fire from them, and all 
the garden and buildings illuminated, and the reflexion in the water 
was beautiful. Some of Dost Mahomed’s young brothers were 
there ; they are at deadly feud with him and had fled to Runjeet. 
They put a tribute of money into his hand when they first came into 
the tent. 

I never saw such a splendid mixture of dresses as were in that 
building last night. These Cabul princes in their loose dresses and 
turbans are quite unlike the Sikhs. There was a line of men in 
complete suits of armour guarding one of the doors. Some of the 
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* The Nawab’s Palace . . . has had a thousand workmen employed upon it for 
six years. Of all the palaces I have seen, it strikes me as one of the most perfect, 
so beautiful outside and such splendid rooms within. It is all to be paved with 
grey marble from China . . . They have brought out mirrors and large panes of 
glass for it from England, and eight hundred panes of glass were broken in the 
course of the voyage... The Nawab is to furnish it himself, and it is to be 
hoped will manage better than the R. of Lucknow, who brought over some fine statues 
and set them up standing on their heads’ 
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Sikh chieftains had natural flowers mixed with jewels in their 
turbans. 

This morning we came on elephants through the city. The few 
striking buildings there are left are beautiful from the remains of 
enamel upon them ; the colour of the inlaid flowers quite as fresh 
as if it were just done. There is one mosque which is almost perfect 
still. Nothing can be more filthy than the city itself; narrow 
streets and certainly no scavengers. Before we entered it, we went 
through a wilderness of ruined tombs, very picturesque. At one 
mosque we passed, a thousand Sikh priests are buried—martyrs to 
the Mahomedans, who put them all to death because they would 
not change their religion. The principal priest was flayed alive. 

Runjeet went with us all the way. The people seem glad to see 
him, calling out ‘ Maharajah’ and trying to catch his eye as he 
passes. We shall remain here for a week, and then take leave of 
him. There are some nice-looking gardens and palaces near the 
camp, belonging to his chiefs. 

Lahore, December 22nd. Sher Singh came to be sketched today. 
If I choose to tell you that it is very like him indeed, you are bound 
to believe it. It has a sort of look of him, but he would not sit still 
a minute. He had put on some beautiful jewels today ; that row 
across his shoulder is of pear emeralds. We had him in Emily’s 
tent. Five minutes after I thought he was gone, and had sent this 
book back to my tent, I got a message from William begging I 
would come directly. In my tent I found Sher Singh and all his 
Sikhs examining everything on the tables, and he with this book 
carefully tucked under his arm that he might take it away. 

William and Captain Shewen, finding they could not get it from 
him, had sent for me. I should never have seen it again, for with 
much amiable savage playfulness he has a turn for appropriating 
any article he fancies. He would have got all this writing trans- 
lated, and our heads would have been off next day. It was very 
difficult to put myself into a Persian passion ; however, I explained 
through an interpreter that this is a private letter to somebody in 
England, and that in England people would be very much aston- 
ished if anybody in the Punjaub were to read private letters ; it was 
against our custom. After a long while I got it. 

December 23rd, Sunday. We were yesterday by way of seeing a 
review by Runjeet’s bodyguard. We did hear a considerable 
quantity of firing, and sate in a shawl tent while it went on. Then 
they all came and rode past, Runjeet’s own horses being led first, 
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his favourite among them—a living map of emeralds. He puts his 
very finest jewels on his horses, and the splendour of their harness 
and housings surpasses anything you can imagine. The emerald 
one they estimate at 30 lacs of rupees—{£300,000—and he begged 
George if he fancied any horse to take it as he stood. But he didn’t. 
There was one with turquoise trappings I could have fancied myself. 

As the Guchenas, as his guards are called, ride by, they all make 
their horses rear and beat their feet against the ground, and they 
brandish their spears. Some of the archer people with their bows 
and arrows are the most picturesque. When those dreadful 
Akalies passed, all Runjeet’s chiefs quietly closed round the entrance 
of the tent. They made an immense noise, brandishing their 
swords, making their horses kick, laughing violently and using the 
most abusive language, which Runjeet laughs at. 

Every chief that passed threw his tribute of a rupee. 

Those two little ugly children he makes pets of were tumbling 
about the tent all the time. I do not believe they have been washed 
or dressed since we came into the country. We gave them some 
rupees for playthings. 

Heera Singh, his prime minister’s son, who he makes a favourite 
of, came to see us today with an enormousescort. His father came 
at the same time to see George with only four followers. He, Dian 
Singh, is a very superior man, mild and clever. He has two thumbs 
which disturbs me. 

December 24th. Now then, I said how it would be. Runjeet was 
to have had a review today, and it is put off because he is not well. 
When that is the case, he sends for every doctor that can be found. 
Dr. Drummond has just been to see him, and found him in a small 
room closed in with glass, lying on a little low bed without curtains 
and decidedly feverish. So there we are, at this present writing, 
nothing better than hostages. Dhian Singh will seize George, 
Kurrukh Singh will seize William, Sher Singh, Emily and Golaub 
Singh, me ; and when thev march to fight for their kingdom, we 
shall each be put in front of their respective armies—so very possible 
and unpleasant. At the best, we shall have to make forced marches 
to the river, leaving all our baggage behind us—and I bought such 
a lovely agate cup just now. I shall never have the strength of 
mind to do that. 

Runjeet sent his old fakir to Mr. Wimberley yesterday to ask for 
two sermons to be translated into Persian for his especial use—he 
was so anxious to know what sort of thing we all listen to on Sunday. 
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I heard some horrors about some of his chiefs today. He never 
interferes with their possessions, and some of them commit all sorts 
of cruelties. Golaub Singh is the tyrant among them, and it is a fact 
that now and then he has his dependents flayed alive, and commits 
all sorts of cruelties of that kind. Runjeet himself is reckoned a 
model of humanity, and does seem to be a kind-hearted old man 
now—whatever he was formerly. 

We are to pay the principal Mrs. Runjeet a visit before we go. 
Little Pertaub comes almost every day to sit through dinner with 
us ; he has every merit in the world himself except talking English ; 
but he has two old tutors, and an A.-de-camp, who stand behind 
him and try to make him talk of the garden of friendship . . . but 
his natural spirits get the better of them all. 

I have been sketching Lahore from the plain this afternoon, as 
you will see on the other side. If you could only see me at it! 
A very large guard of Sikhs, besides our own Sepoys, is quite 
necessary, and an A.-de-camp. I am carried in, and my elephant 
following, in case I should want it: and servants with silver sticks 
running on before. So having set off to sketch in this sweetly simple 
manner, an immense crowd of Sikhs gathers in two minutes, upon 
which the Sikh guards ride about with their long spears and make 
them all sit down. Then they draw round in two half-circles, and 
everything is quiet and comfortable—much quieter than a set of 
little children in a village. Unless a fakir comes, whose trade is to 
abuse us at the full extent of his voice, and his abuse is sacred so 
nobody interferes. Before I finished this sketch there were some 
hundreds of Sikhs assembled, but they said nothing and did not 
laugh much. 

We went yesterday to Jehan Ghere’s tomb; an alarming 
expedition, I thought, for we had to cross the river on elephants, 
and there were quicksands to pass over. The first elephant had 
passed over, the sands seem to move from under him, and they beat 
the others to make them run over faster. I began to think that we 
should all sink, and Sher Singh the only one who had a black feather 
to leave behind. 

That is a little corner of Jehan Ghere’s tomb ; it has four minarets, 
and inside and outside is inlaid with coloured stones in small 
patterns. It covers an enormous space of ground, but like all fine 
buildings in this country, is going fast to decay. Little Pertaub, 
as he stood by the actual tomb inside the building, took a fit of 
moralising which rather scandalised his old tutors: ‘I never saw 
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this before, and it is very fine, but of what use is it to the man who is 
here? What does he know about it—there he is, lying dead.’ 


December 25th. .. . Runjeet is still very unwell today ; the old 
fakir comes here to report two or three times a day about him, and 
evidently makes an excellent old nurse, though I should think in his 
character of interpreter, rather noisy. When Major Wade went to 
see Runjeet today, he found him very low about himself, as he always 
is when he is ill ; sitting up in his little room, the fakir squatting at 
his feet, the prime minister, Dhian Singh, standing, and his son 
Heera Singh—Runjeet’s favourite—seated in a chair by him. 
Dhian Singh is never allowed a seat. 

Heera Singh lives in much more state than either of Runjeet’s 
sons, and has a very large military command, though he is not yet 
twenty. He talks a great deal of English, and is constantly writing 
notes to William, beginning, ‘ My dear Osborne’ and ‘ My dear 
Friend.’ His dress is always splendid. When George and Runjeet 
are in one howdah, he sits behind and acts as Runjeet’s interpreter. 

If that sketch puzzles you, it must be your own fault ; I did it 
from the elephant the other day when we were crossing the river, 
and the elephant was rolling about like a ship at sea. A great 
many Sikhs were paddling themselves across on inflated skins of pigs 
or young buffaloes. They shock all our Mussulman servants here, 
for they shoot and handle and eat pigs. . . . 

Iamsocold. Be so good as to tell everybody that India is a very 
cold country. 

December 26th. They brought five of Runjeet’s horses here today 
for us to sketch, with all their jewels upon them. If ever we are 
allowed to plunder this kingdom, I shall go strait [sic] to the stables 
and horses’ trinket boxes. I sketched that one because he was the 
nearest to me, but all of them are equally splendid. The emerald 
at his saddle is larger than the palm of my hand, and those two rows 
round his neck are like overgrown grapes. The drop pearls and 
emeralds from the ruby necklaces are magnificent, for all these are 
well-cut, fine-coloured stones. 

Emily sketched another horse which had no other stones except 
emeralds on it, and there was one with a necklace made after the 
fashion of those bracelets—which I shall never know if you have 
got—which was nearly the death of all us with envy. Each 
different stone was so perfect and enormous. ‘The holsters are of 
solid gold and the saddle-cloth is gold, and those tassel trappings 
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are pretty. When you ride in the park, I wish you could dress your 
horse up so. The sight of these jewels made me very ill—I coughed 
all night and could not sleep in consequence. We none of us do 
anything but cough here, and no wonder, for we are encamped in 
the old bed of a river. Runjeet is still very unwell ; he makes Dr. 
Drummond send him medicine, and takes a quarter of what he is 
meant to take. 


December 27th. Those are some people which come from 
Afghanistan, and their camels are ornamented with bells and 
cowries sewn upon red belts. They have very odd match-locks, 
as you see. 

We had rather an awkward scene with our friend Sher Singh last 
night. Having had our Xmas hoiydays, he was to have come to 
dinner again. When I was going over to the dinner tent, I thought 
that the A.-de-camp who came to meet me asked in a sinister tone 
whether Sher Singh had not come unexpectedly. However, I 
answered a resigned ‘ No’ and went in. There I found him and 
Pertaub and the devoted tutors, and two Cabul princes in their 
large turbans—Dost Mahomed’s brothers. 
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My dearest, you must be an Indian Cabinet Minister to under- 
stand the full horror of such a proceeding. Dost Mahomed sitting 
upon the throne, upon which Shah Sooja is eventually to sit, and his 
two brothers in their large turbans brought in that neighbourly 
manner to see us eat our dinners. Sher Singh stepping forward, 
quite delighted with his knowledge of English customs, to wish me 
many happy Xmases. 

I knew George had gone over, but he had disappeared, so I felt 
there was going to be acatastrophe. I had hardly entrenched myself 
on a sofa with little Pertaub when William came over to take me 
away. George had met Emily and stopped her, and then Mr. 
Colvin had to explain to them that we could not receive uninvited 
guests in that way ; and they all took to their elephants and went 
away. India’s dignity was vindicated, and our soup was cold. 
Sher Singh was not in the least put out, for this morning when I rode 
with George to an inspection of the troops, he came after me as 
usual ; but he is not to be allowed to see us eat for the next three 
days, at least. 


‘ We all got into Tonjons—George’s of solid Silver, something 
like a great Shell’ 
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A Ballad 
BY WILLIAM SANSOM 


ASSIE was her name. A purer bitch you never saw— 

sleek of hair and low of tail, of ever-panting tongue 

and trustrous eye. And every day she sat and held 
a little tin beneath her chin, and lanced the passers-by 
with lovely looks, her eyes were his, for he poor chap had 
none. 

His name was Everard, Jim Everard, our Jim—we knew 
him well, but us he’d never seen, we had our sight, he smell 
and sound : you might say Jimmy had his touch—but we 
touched more, for we were in the building trade, he 
poor. 

We were in our building line, in our brown street we saw 
Jim blue, his glasses blue against our brown of brick, and 
off we went each day to build, to re-enhatch a house or 
more, and—‘ Jim !’ we’d holler as we went, ‘ Lassie!’ we'd 
cry, and Lassie’d bark and Jim would chuckle back in his 
blue dark. 

Well that was well enough. Until a day when Jim was 
there alone, no Lassie by his side, Jim nodding blue—and 
Lassie might have died for all we knew. But who were we ? 
Why seven of us, that was we: [usty Miller, Chippy 
Wood, Lofty Small, Nobby Clark, Pincher Martin and Old 
Charley Barley and me. 

“Good Cess!’ we greeted Jim, ‘and where’s your Lass?’ 

* Ar-ar,’ he answered back, ‘ bad cess is that, my Lass is not 
herself, right dicky Lass is now, out of her sorts and kept to 
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her bed—poor girl, she’s got the shivers up her shanks, she 
lies there shaking out her poorly heart, and what is more 
her nose is very dry and hot.’ 

* That’s bad,’ we said, ‘ dogs’ noses when they’re hot is sick. 
We'll tell you what—we’ll drop down round our dinner 
hour and see what’s to be done, a tasty scrap might do 
her good, or something stronger if she’s off her food.’ 

Then Jim said: ‘Thank you kindly then. You’ve took 
a weight from off my back. I’m not so nippy on my feet, 
home’s quite a way, and truth to say the way that poor 
dog shakes I feel took bad myself, she’s so much part of me.’ 

‘James Eee!’ we said. ‘ There’s brighter days will 
dawn!’ 

And left him standing by his gramohorn. 


That day we took our dinners quick. 

The whistle’s went, we said—we went off too, no roast 
nor veg but sangwiches for us, the gang of us was off and 
down the bottom where Jim had his: back and Lassie 
lay. 

Where Lassie lay, poor Lassie, fading fast away. 

‘ That dog’s expiring of her last !’ Chip said, and Chippy 
knew, and not a man of us, despite it was a dog no more, 
but put his fingers up around his hat. For Lass lay on her 
mat and made no move, she that was such a joyful dog 
no more than raised her eyes, she showed her whites to us, 
her sorrow’s whites, and then cast down again when from 
the furbelows that furroughed there a long tear dropped 
and dribbled to the floor: her floor, her mat on which 
was woven Welcome, and it saddened us the more to think 
of that and what it meant now life was all but early spent. 


I tell you that dog quieted us, we shuffled off like Jim’s 
back was a bone-yard, and every jack of us considered 
in his mind the little wag-a-tail he kept at home. Happy 
those barkers now—but what should one day come to 
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them? Chip thought of Rover, Dusty of Rags, Nob 
had in mind his Spot, Tinker was Pincher’s chum and 
trusty Caesar like a wolf stood watch for Lofty Small— 
we all remembered those bright eyes that waited us at home. 
And Nob said: ‘Something must be done.’ 

But what to do? Lass wouldn’t touch the guff we 
gave, we got the vet along, him with his bag and all— 
but bag and all were all in vain. ‘That dog is done,’ he 
said, and made it all too plain. 

Yes, what to do? We none of us could think of Jim 
alone. 

Jim wheeling along with his gramohorn, his gram upon 
its pram, his gramopram a-bobbydazz with photos of the 
Queen and flags and medals from the war that’s gone be- 
fore, Jim and his dandy gram, his horn, his cornucope 
awheel, wheel upon wheels, how can you cope with suchlike 
sights a-boggle in the eyes—Jim and his bobby-dazzler 
yet no dog? Now who could think of that? Now who 
could bring a think like that to mind? Such thoughts as 
this are better put behind. 

Then up came Nob again, Nob said : ‘ I’ll tell you what, 
what’s done is done, there’s no undoing that what’s done so 
what’s to do is plain, we’ll all chip in and rally up! We'll 
get old Jim what old Jim wants, a pup! ’ 

Get up them, roll me over mum—that Nob of ours had 
spoke up right, if we had had the breath to give a cheer, a 
cheer we would have gave, except that Nob had took our 
breaths away. But you can see more how we felt when 
Lofty ups and says: ‘What’s more we'll get a little cross 
of stone for Lass—that is, for when the poor dog’s gone 
before.’ 

Infectious, that is what it was, no less, not one of us but 
had his blood afire until old Barley turned that fire to ash— 
for Barl said: ‘What does Auntie do for cash ?’ 

That jiggered us. 

For we were tight. Although our trade was building 
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homes, each had a home at home to keep and what with 
wife and nippers that is none too cheap. 

But not a moment had not gone before that Pincher 
clapped his hands upon his head and Pincher said : ‘ What 
are we, men nor mice? It’s mice we'll be! If we can’t 
get the cash the harder way, why, let us take the easy, 
fair is fair in love and war, and what is love and what is 
war when Lass is lying there at her Death’s Door ?’ 

So speaking Pincher gave a wink, a knowing wink it was 
and we knew too, we knew what Pinch was at and put our 
heads together then and there, we hobbed our nobs and 
when we’d hobbed enough we’d hatched it fair. 

* You shall be Capting !’ Pincher saystome. ‘ And Chip 
can be our seckertary, see?’ 

Then Chippy ups and says: ‘What could be nicer? Tl 
spend the dough on ticky snacks and tizer! ’ 

“You bleedin’ won’t !’ says Pinch—but he was laughing 
like the rest of us, we laughed our heads off, that’s how 
light our nappers were from putting them together. 

Then: ‘Hush, my men!’ And: ‘Such to-do’ll do!’ I 
said, for I was Capting now. ‘This is nolarky time, you’ve 
had your dinners! This is no time to shirk! Up with 
your tools—and let us get to work !’ 

And to our work with all our will we went. 

All in our overalls, all in our little hats we wear against 
the dust and dirt. Dusty in what they call a cloche, a 
piece of girly’s hat he scrounged off some old heap, dusty 
to dust and dirt to dirt : while Lofty Small had up a socking 
there, a socking-string of wool as sodjers wear : and Pincher 
had his ballyklava blue, those two were like two wars a 
hundred years apart : Nob has his beret up, all parley-voo, 
while breezes blew from Chariey’s cap-the-other-way, 
you’d goggle him a bike between his knees: and Chip 
he bore aloft his Dad’s old tile, black trilby style it was— 
and if that doesn’t suit a secketary then what does ? 

My, what a sight for titfers! Had you put a copper’s 
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nob or buzzy bee up inbetweens, none would have looked 
no one wit out of skew! But least said soonest done— 
and we had work to do. 

Now we divided up and each man went his way, each 
knowing what to do, what part to play. 

Pincher and Charley Barl were on a roofing job. Re- 
pairing slates up storeys high those two. Up on a sloping 
roof and now the coping makes a little walk for Pinch and 
Barl, they crawl along and cop a tile or two off next door’s 
top—and edge them back along the ledge. They’d bor- 
row them, we’d better say, to knock ’em in against a rainy 
day. And rainy’s right! They’d knock the whole of next- 
door’s blooming roof right off of it, and what’s knocked 
off knock into theirs and what’s knocked out knock back 
in next-door’s top, then hop it down the stairs and knock 
on next-door’s very door and say: ‘ Excuse me, Mum, we 
done a job on next-door’s top and yours is none too good 
we saw. Don’t you have rain come dripping on your 
floor ?’ 

Then all of us would pray for rain ; but if we got no 
drip nor drop upon our bended knees, we’d up and make 
it pour for sure, we’d pour a can of water like the dew was 
seeping through—and bobs your nob the next fine day 
there’d be another job. 

Like this old Barl and Pinch could go along a street of 
houses, inch by inch and yard by yard, taking off old tiles, 
putting on new—and here’s the trick for each one pays for 
new but no-one never gets a one! Lack-day for the latter 
house of all, it’s in a state you leave their slate—a bad job 
suffered for a good job done. 

Me, I was ball-man, cisterns I would play. Now that’s 
a job upon its own, a lonely ranger’s job, the way is hard 
to find but here’s the sort of way. I’d spy me out a tea- 
room, one that has its closet nice and dry. I'd pop in, 
have my tea, and then pop up their closet for a peep-bo 
in the cistern tank. They’d think: How nice a workman 
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washing at his hands! Only my handsis at the ball, I’m 
fixing her a way I know that frees the flow and presto 
there’s the floor awash and then I’m out the door and cry- 
ing: ‘Mum, oh Mum—you know your you-know-what, 
it’s in a state that’s what, water all over your you-know- 
what, what are you going to do? I'll tell you what— 
there is no time to call the plumber, Mum, but this ain’t 
half your lucky day for me I’m in the plumbing way, 
this is a job no sooner said than done !’ 

‘Oh thank you, my good man,’ she’d say, and in I’d nip 
and set to rights my ball I’d wronged. And then that 
dear good lady’d slip me what she thought and if she didn’t 
think I’d stand and grin until she did. And that’s the 
way it went—with tea thrown in. 

Nobby our Clark had his chimbley lark, chimbley-pots 
was Nobby’s line. Up on a roof by his hook and his 
crook, he’d pick himself a chimbley pot he liked, a chimb- 
ley after Nobby’s heart, an open top as smoky as a pipe 
of noseygay, and when he found his pot he’d take his straw 
and stuff straw down his smoker shoving dirt and twigs 
upon his straw until that smoker-pot should smoke no more. 

Then down he’d scapa to the door. 

And— Mum!’ he’dcry. ‘You mark my words! Your 
chimbley pot is full of birds! Birds I seen, Mum, nests 
they got, roostin’ alive in your chimbley-pot! I’m not 
a pessimistic bloke—but what them wingers mean is smoke.’ 

Then Nob would spread his fingers wide and lah-di-dah 
along about the size of what he’d seen, he’d talk of pigeons, 
roll his eyes, and then he’d fix her straight and mutter : 
‘Lawks—I hope for your sake, Mum, it isn’t storks.’ 

The storks it was that got ’em, Nobby said. They’d 
shiver as they’d seen the walking dead. But storks or 
smoke, the job was sealed, and Nob would go aloft, unseal 
the job he’d sealed, unstuff the bird he’d stuffed and later 
linger longing with his bill—another half a dollar in the till. 

That was the way it went. And Chippy Wood would 
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take the takings every day and say: ‘ We’re making good,’ 
said Chippy. ‘Good,’ said Wood. 

Now what is gandergood is goosegood too, that’s true, 
but so it’s true that bad things follow good, true too... 
for while we put aside such dough with pride, Lassie our 
lovely Lass laid down and died. Our dear dog died, 
she’d had her day, she breathed her last and passed away. 

* Now’s not the time for weeping !’ went the word. ‘ Now 
it is backs to the wall and forward, forward march, double 
up what we’ve done, and double double quick !’ 

We'd set the kids to work on guys, their coppers came 
in rolling, bless their hearts, but now as Capting I saw 
danger red ahead. And so I said : ‘ Look, nippers all, it’s 
now November Five, after this day there’ll be no guys to 
be, Fawkes is alive no more, he’s dead. So what you got 
to do is start your carols going smart, we’re in a fix, give 
*em While Shepherds Watched November Six.’ 

You should have seen them wash their faces white— 
blackamoors became angels overnight ! 

Meantime there’s some of us had dug a hole, Dusty and 
Lofty and Chip was in a hole they dug and by the hole 
they put the little house you put by holes. 

Now holes is good for lead we know, them holes is full 
of pipes of lead and lead is worth its weight in gold, if lead 
were not so heavisome. Besides, you never know what 
more you'll find down holes—a skelington perhaps—in- 
grediments of holes is more than you and I can know 
but just as lead is lead and hole is hole, why house is house, 
and Chippy’s little house was there to cover a multitude 
of one thing and another. The lads from miles around 
would bring a putty-cake, a painting-pot or piece of line 
they’d made their own down in the boss’s yard, and Chip 
would take this they had trove and then some other cove 
or sometimes someone’s Mum would come along and buy 
it cheap—that is the way that business is done. 

‘Why,’ said our Chip surveying his withal, ‘I don’t but 
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doubt the way this bizniz booms we won’t extend the 
house and let off rooms !’ 

A caution, Chip, he’d have his joke, but all the while his 
wiles would wheel within like swallows wheeling in and out 
their eaves, financial wizardry was up his sleeves, and in 
his trouser’s pockets too, hard cash was Chip’s to-do, 
hard cash the easy way—but not too easiful by chalks too 
long, Chip was not igorant of right and wrong. For take 
the case when one fine day a stranger shows his face, and 
not alone his face but shows a bag abrim with pots and 
silver spoons—the swag of burglarmen and thievelers in the 
night. Then Chippy frowns his dark and speaks his stern : 
*What’s right is right,’ he says, ‘and wrong is wrong! The 
turn you give me! Sinnerman, steer clear! Nothing not 
strictly honest goes on here.’ 

Thus Chippy knew the wrong thing from the right as 
clear as day from night and black from white. Knocking 
off’s one thing, thieving is another, never do what you 
wouldn’t tell your mother. 

And here a whisper in your ear. In case you’re want- 
ing dramas, get it clear that blood shall not curdle, nor 
shall hearts be rending, this is a story with a happy ending. 
Chippy get copped? Me drownded in a closet? Dusty 
and Lofty holed alive-oh? Positively no—nor did no eagle 
bird take Nobby off his chimbley-pot. No, all went well. 
And came the happy day when Chip could tell us: ‘ Down 
with your tools, you’ve hit the bleedin’ target! .. .” 

Then seven little piggies went to market. 

These seven little piggies went and brought themselves 
a pup, a proper queen—a copper’s dog, maybe, but 
that’s the dream we'd set our hearts upon, a dog of parts, 
no whipper-snap but barker true, sistificate and all, true- 
blue. 

And then we went acrost the road a little cross to get for 
poor sweet Lass, alas for Lass, a cross of stone we bore her 
back to Jim’s backyard where in the colding ground Lass 
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lay beneath a simple mound of earth where Jim had 
broke his asphalt up. ‘ It’s worth it, such a little space,’ Jim 
said, ‘to give my dog a proper resting place.’ 

Then there in Jim’s backyard we set our cross, Jim 
stood along with us and Dusty brought his bugle for a blow 
upon the last of posts. And nippers all were there from 
far and wide, and boasting as it sounds there never was 
a graver’s yard so fair as that poor yard of Jim’s, that 
sooty day among the junking sheds our hymns rang out to 
clear the sky and nor no-one of all of us was dry of eye. 

Lofty with Caesar, socking-cap aloft. 

Dusty with Rags, stiff upright in his cloche. 

Nobby with Spot, saluting in his beret. 

Rover with Chippy in his Dad’s old tile. 

Pincher and Tinker, ballyklava style. 

And old Charles Barley in his cap-the-other-way. 

And me in mine. 

Nor Barl nor me had dogs of ours, but let that pass, for 
now as Dusty blew the long last post I took blue Jim-boy 
by his arm and led him to the cross, so he could feel along 
with fingers bare our message to his dog, what words were 
written there. 


Here lies sweet Lass, 
For Best of Friends must Part. 
Here lies his Master’s eyes, 

And more than that—his Heart. 


That day a blind man’s eye let fall a tear. 

Jim felt the words there in his dark, he dropped a tear 
for that dear barker dead below as any man of heart may 
do and never feel for shame. Where grief lets fall a tear 
then who’s to blame ? . 

Then Woof ! and Woof ! again and yet again came ring- 
ing clear upon the air and who came woofing through 
but Lassie Number Two, Lass Two as true as blue! With 
lollop and with bound that joyful hound came wag-a-tail 
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to where old Jim was kneeling by that other’s grave and 
up went paws upon Jim’s shouldered pads, each pad a 
paw, and yelping for dear joy that cheerful pup loved out 
a tongue and licked Jim’s teardrop up! Yes, with a loving 
tongue Lass Number Two washed away sorrow’s water, 
Lass came smiling through ! 

Now all the dogs did bark and Jim-boy heard each man 
of us give cheer, each raised his hat a-hip-a-hip-hooray, 
Lofty his socking, Dusty his cloche, Pincher his klava, 
Chippy his posh old Trilby tile, and Nob his beret, Barl his 
cap-the-other-way—all of us shouted Hip-Huzza-Hooray ! 

Thus it was done. 

Grief had its decent day and then the sun came silver- 
lining through. Flowers may fade but budlets bloom 
anew—and what a blooming buddy-girl was Lass, Lass 
Number Two! From morn till dark her joyful bark 
warmed to the gramohorn, and lit Jim’s dark. 

Thus was it done. 

And to this very day, I’m telling you if you come down 


our street you'll see these two to-day upon their kerb, happy 
as sanding-boys, all love and laughter—wedded in heart 
and Happy Ever After. 


A Body for Amsterdam 


BY GILBERT PHELPS 


earth. The landscape, seen across the vibrating silver wings; 

had looked more unreal than usual. With its segmented fields, 
ditches and canals, it corresponded, Mr. Patty thought, too exactly 
to the descriptions in the school geography books to be true. 

But here they were, wheeling in front of the air-station, and it 
was a real land, after all, and not a ‘ model in relief’ made out of 
shiny green and brown plastic. Mr. Patty hurried down the 
gangway : this was the moment he liked best—the perpetual new- 
ness and freshness of it . . . the way in which everyone looked 
about him as if just emerging from a Rip Van Winkle sleep: the 
passengers still dazed from the roar of the engines, the officials 
suddenly appearing at the doorway of the air-station as if for the 
first time. Even the men in white overalls who stood at the gang- 
way gazed at the passengers with an odd mixture of indifference 
and curiosity, unable ever to become completely blasé in the midst 
of so much sudden arrival and departure (which must always retain 
something of the drama of birth and death). Over it all—there 
was a sky, perpetually arched because of the extent of the aero- 
drome, white with the kind of light that, one imagined, shone in 
the first sky. And the air . . . was it the whirring of the pro- 
pellers, the fierce gusts of the exhausts, or the unceasing intake of 
avidly curious nostrils that sifted and winnowed it, so that it always 
seemed rarefied and newly washed by rain ? 

Mr. Patty gripped his umbrella and despatch case and hurried 
across the tarmac. His heart beat quickly at the thought of the 
myriad impressions that would soon assail him, gently, like a shower 
of rain. Some odd ‘ encounters,’ some curious ‘ adventures’ (of 
observation, that is) would inevitably come his way. They always 
did: he had an extraordinary knack for collecting them. It was 
indeed the real reason why he did so much travelling. Always by 
air of course—a sea voyage never produced the same clear-cut 
sensations—it was impossible among all that clutter of ropes, and 
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chains, and buckets. He was, of course, a partner in a flourishing 
export agency—but that only provided the excuse, not the necessity. 
By rights he should have been content to stay comfortably at home, 
putting in an occasional appearance at the office in Mincing Lane, 
and leaving the gadding about to younger men. If it comes to 
that, the firm didn’t take his travelling very seriously. They were 
content to let him act as a sort of ‘ contact man,’ but he was too 
unpredictable in his movements to be entrusted with the really 
important transactions. 

It had all started suddenly, the older members of the firm said 
about ten years ago. Before that he had shown not the slightest 
inclination for anything at all out of the ordinary. Then there had 
been some kind of ‘ crisis’ in his life . . . there had been a girl, 
and relatives who disapproved . . . he had dilly-dallied, and the 
girl had gone off with someone else ; he had tried to get her back, 
but it was too late. Nothing was known beyond these conventional 
outlines ; he had always been something of a recluse and no one 
was entrusted with his confidence. But it was from this time that 
his hankering after foreign travel dated. Not that it seemed to do 
him much good, his colleagues said—to them he appeared uniformly 
morose and forbidding. But of course they had no way of knowing 
how different he was during his travels—alert, observant, charming, 
the perfect companion of waiting-room and hotel foyer. 

He was particularly fond of this air-station at Amsterdam. 
There was nothing of the converted hangar about it: its atmo- 
sphere was rather that of a riverside club. There was a large 
open-air restaurant and a terrasse looking out on to the airfield : 
the wind from the propellers kept the tablecloths continually flap- 
ping. The offices and customs sheds were tucked away in the far 
wing. There was no formal waiting-room—merely a series of 
alcoves, each with a comfortable couch, scattered about among 
kiosks filled with blue and white china—vases and ash-trays, 
miniature Dutch clogs, and little windmills with silver sails. Beside 
them were stalls neatly stacked with boxes of liqueur chocolates 
and tangerines. 

He sat on one of the couches and ordered a cognac. He chatted 
pleasantly to the waiter, and as he sipped his drink once again a 
sense of release and well-being began to steal over him. He did 
not feel in the least like a recluse . . . there was a continual bustle 
about him ; people hurried to and fro, carrying suitcases, fingering 
passports, documents, unfamiliar foreign notes: they smiled at 
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each other in a pleased and expectant way. It was as if, having 
emerged from their long sleep, they had forgotten all the vexations 
and cross-purposes that belong to the human condition: they 
behaved as if they had just been pitched into the world and were 
full of hope and joy at the beginning of a new experiment in living 
. . » He felt, in fact, as he always did on these occasions, that he 
belonged. 

And just at that moment he became aware of a murmur of 
voices, more urgent and concentrated, somewhere behind him. 
He put his head round the side of the alcove. A curious group had 
gathered ; seated on the couch that backed his own was an elderly 
woman dressed in black, her complexion of a muddy colour, her 
features contorted in grief or anger, and her hands raised almost to 
the level of her breast, dramatically clasped. Facing her was a 
knot of anxious-looking officials. 

Mr. Patty’s heart quickened, and he sighed deeply. So soon ! 
He could hardly believe that the usual ‘little adventure’ was 
already about to begin. He picked up his glass and moved to a 
more convenient table. For a full minute the little group was quite 
still; it was as if the tableau vivant was posed specially for his 
benefit. Then suddenly the woman’s putty-coloured lips trembled 
—and she spoke... 

** Where is the body ?” 

The Dutch officials raised their shoulders and pursed their lips. 

**T will not move from here until you bring me the body ! ” she 
cried. ‘“‘ J did everything I had to do—now you do something !” 

She spoke in English ; the accent was foreign, but it was impos- 
sible to tell what particular racial habit thickened it ; to Mr. Patty 
it seemed ‘cosmopolitan’ in the richest sense of the term—a 
mingling of echoes and vibrations, as if the throat was scored over 
and over with memories of countless intimate colloquies in a variety 
of obscure dialects. 

The officials still stood there, their faces furrowed in an intensity 
of sympathy. 

She waved her plump hand imperiously. 

“Do something! Do something!” she cried. “I did every- 
thing I tell you! I signed all the papers! I paid all the money ! 
I made a special journey from Cairo to Istanbul!” .. . 

Mr. Patty stirred deliciously. The scene was more bizarre than 
anything he could have hoped for. In imagination he saw this 
fat, perspiring woman journeying by strange routes, in stranger 
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vehicles, through varying scenes, and smells, signing exotic-looking 
documents, arguing with officials in a dozen different languages, 
the compartments of the large morocco leather hand-bag that lay 
in her lap littered with the small change of a dozen different 
currencies. 

“*T will sit here,” she went on, “ until you bring me the body.” 
She moved to one side as if to make room for it. She folded her 
hands in her lap. She stared glassily in front of her ; dismissing 
the others, handing the situation over to them. 

Another official hurried up ; he leaned down towards her (he 
was very tall and his body had to form a right-angle like a half-open 
jack-knife) : he peered into her eyes, and began to explain some- 
thing, spreading out his hands in soothing gestures, smiling win- 
ningly. For a moment she was taken off her guard. 

“When? To-morrow?” she said, and then suddenly, in a 
rush, determined to make up for her momentary weakening— 

“No! No! No! I will stay here! I will not move from 
this spot until you bring me the body !” 

She shook her head, she clasped her elbows, she hunched up her 
shoulders in a positive passion of denial. The Dutch officials 
looked at each other, and then turned towards her again, helplessly. 

Mr. Patty got up from his table and moved back a step or two, 
his head cocked on one side, his lips parted in admiration. What 
a gem of a scene! Ah, this was how he liked the objects in his 
range of vision to arrange themselves! It was for this climax of 
perfect deadlock, of frozen immobility that he always hoped and 
prayed. For at this moment they were perfectly still ; the woman 
hunched up on the couch staring straight in front of her; the 
officials grouped round her in varying stages of declivity—a hand 
lifted here, a shoulder raised there, and the tall late-comer still 
bent almost double. Ah, there was a statuesque, a classical quality 
about the scene ! 

But now the woman was fumbling in the side-pocket of her hand- 
bag ; her yellowish face creased up, and she lifted a handkerchief 
to her eyes. 

** Why do you do this to me!” she wailed. ‘* Why do you do 
it? I did everything I had todo! How can you have made such 
amistake ? All the relations will be there ! Oh, what shallI do?” 
She began to sob, in loud, ugly gulps. 

Mr. Patty hurriedly withdrew: he was a little shocked. He 
went out on to the éerrasse in order to be completely out of earshot. 
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And standing by the rail watching other ’planes wheeling in, and 
other knots of passengers, blinking in the wide, white light, he 
recovered his equanimity. Thank heaven he had known, as 
always, the exact moment when the situation had exhausted its 
potentialities. It had been a near thing, but he had left just in 
time to preserve the classical perfection of the scene intact. 

He was even able to expatiate on it a little—to the limits allowed 
by self-imposed convention . . . Cairo . . . Istanbul... Who 
was this woman and (if it came to that) whose was the body ? 
What race, or rather what rich mixture of races? What nation- 
ality ? Most fascinating of all was the thought of relations hurry- 
ing, perhaps from every quarter of the globe, to Amsterdam. 
What complex of human loyalties, what intricate bonds of love and 
duty lay behind this gathering of the clans? .. . 

So far and no further. The scene had lost none of its perfection 
of outline when he got into the air-station *bus that was to take 
him to his hotel . . ._ And he would come back through Amster- 
dam, he decided: he would make for the same corner of the 
waiting-room ; he would sit at the same table ; he almost per- 
suaded himself that he would find the group still there, in exactly 
the same attitudes of grief and solicitude. 

The experience had been a good omen, he felt, for his ‘ business ’ 
trip. He was in the best of spirits in the coach, and chatted freely 
with his fellow-passengers (taking care not to devote more than a 
few minutes to each). At the hotel too everything went smoothly. 
By dinner-time he knew several of the waiters by name, and had 
discussed the weather with the barman. By to-morrow evening, 
he calculated, his progress to his own table would be punctuated 
by just the right proportion of nods and bows, and in a few well 
chosen cases pauses for smiling enquiries after health, sleep, the 
course of the holiday, and so on. 

He carried his coffee into the hotel foyer. Circular couches, 
upholstered in red plush, each accompanied by a palm in a brass 
_ pot, made little oases in the vast expanse. The floor, in between 
the carpets, was tiled, and the place looked rather like the resting- 
room of a Turkish bath. He made for his usual seat, on the arc 
that exactly faced the swing doors. 

A young man came out of the dining-room, a nondescript-looking 
young man, with straw-coloured hair gummed back from a knobbly 
forehead. He approached the couch, saw Mr. Patty and went 
round to the other side. A few minutes later another man, squat, 
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with a broad, pock-marked nose, came in with a rush through the 
swing doors. An astrakhan collar incongruously surmounted his 
shabby mackintosh. He too came up to the couch, stopped when 
he saw Mr. Patty, and swerved aside. 

“Hello, Uncle,” Mr. Patty heard the young man greet him 
unenthusiastically. 

“Hello! Hello!” the older man replied, in that hearty tone 
that denotes the possession of a conversational advantage held 
somewhere in reserve—“ Still brooding about Mathilde ? ” 

** Well, of all the damnable luck, to miss her by a single day ! ” 
the young man said in a gloomy voice. 

Mr. Patty jerked up his head. Surely not a second time in the 
same day? Surely not another ‘little scene’? He almost 
giggled in his excitement. 

““ Now I want to get this quite straight,” the older man went 
on. ‘* You arranged to meet Mathilde here to-morrow, and then 
she wired that she couldn’t get here till Thursday. Is that it?” 

“Yes! I told you!” 

** And your aunt has arranged for you to take the morning ’plane 
on Thursday? .. . Couldn’t you have persuaded her to let you 
stay here just one more day?” 

“She wouldn’t hear of it! I could hardly tell her about 
Mathilde, could I? You know what she thinks of that family !” 

Mr. Patty felt a little disappointed. The scene was not develop- 
ing quite to his taste. The atmosphere was just a little reminiscent 
of the novelette ... Still, there was an element of the bizarre 
about the older man, and they both spoke English with a genuine 
‘cosmopolitan’ accent. After all, he could hardly expect any- 
thing approaching the quality of the earlier composition, and 
if it was not a nicely sculpted “ group of figures ” it was at least a 
cameo. Yes, a cameo, even if one could buy a dozen like it at 
the nearest tourists’ kiosk ! 

The older man spoke again. 

“And if you were here on Thursday then you and Mathilde 
could come to ‘ an arrangement’? ” 

“Of course! But what’s the good of talking?” 

** But suppose your aunt’s plans went astray ?” 

“* My aunt’s plans never go astray !” 

“ But suppose the body went astray?” 

Mr. Patty started violently ; the expression of anticipation, only 
slightly soured by his reservations, faded. An ever-deepening 
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disenchantment took its place. He could have wept as he examined 
the debris of the afternoon’s idyll. The whole beauty of that 
adventure in the airport had lain in its incompleteness, in its quality 
of graceful, poised inconclusiveness, in the straggle of dots that fol- 
lowed it. And now this vulgar climax! Of all the impossible, 
disastrous, twopenny-dreadful coincidences! The ghosts, that, 
until this very moment, he was convinced had haunted the corner 
of the waiting-room—the widow on the couch, the officials hovering 
over her—abruptly vanished. 

There was a pink flush across his forehead, as if his hat-band had 
been pressing against it. He got up and made for the lift ; as he 
passed the two men he glared at them and spat out a swear-word. 
They stared after him open-mouthed. 

He took the morning train to Hamburg, and from there caught 
the ’plane on to Copenhagen. 
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The Echo of a Voyage 


BY LESLEY BLANCH 


[Lesley Blanch has been at work on a study of four European women who, 
in their very different ways, have sought their lodestar in the East and in 
Moslem countries. Her remarkable essay on Isabelle Eberhardt was published 
in the Spring, 1952, issue of the CORNHILL, and it is hoped that her 
essay on Lady Ellenborough will appear later. The following is an 
episode from her biographical essay on Isabel Burton, wife of Sir Richard 
Burton (1821-1890) the great Orientalist, linguist and traveller, who was 
the first European to penetrate Mecca as a Moslem, the first to discover 
the great lake district of Africa, and the first European to enter Harar. 
His life was one of high adventure and tragic neglect, particularly in India, 
where as a young officer he combined his military duties with secret service 
missions of a singular nature. Dismissed from the Indian Army, his 
diplomatic career clouded by events during his consulship in Damascus, he was 
left to rot away the rest of his life in a minor Consulate at Trieste. Only in 
his old age, after writing more than eighty books, did he win recognition by 
his masterly version of ‘ The Arabian Nights’ into which with the Notes 
and Terminal Essay he incorporated all his vast and unique personal know- 
ledge of the East. His life of adventure had already passed its peak when 
at the age of forty he married Isabel Arundell.} 


* * * 


ROM the moment of his marriage Richard Burton seemed 
Fe by life, by his love for her, and her adoration of him. 

Perhaps this accounts for the trajectory, the sharp, descending 
curve of his life, the curiously muffled quality from which the man, 
in all his force, was never again to emerge. The real man seemed 
no longer there : he had been left behind, in the East, to which he 
belonged. But there were memories. It was; as the prisoner of 
this brooding Doppelganger that Burton lived out the rest of his 
ill-fated life. ‘That look of inexpressible horror’ which so im- 
pressed Arthur Symonds, was it not that of a man who looks 
inwards and finds emptiness? A man who had watched his true 
self turn away and fade into the far desert horizons? Burton knew 
his shackles were self-imposed ; but this resentment had come to 
distort the whole curious relationship between himself and Isabel. 


THE ECHO OF A VOYAGE 


In 1875 an unexpected legacy and the even more unexpected 
success of Isabel’s book The Inner Life of Syria acted like an in- 
toxicating draught on the nomadic pair. Isabel, in London for 
some advance publicity on Richard, found herself féted in her 
own right. So ‘ Literature’ did pay! She purred with gratifica- 
tion. Burton joined her, and in a rare state of indulgence, no doubt 
fostered by the golden windfall, actually asked her where she would 
best like to go for a trip—with him. “ India,” replied Isabel, who 
had always craved the scenes of Burton’s apprenticeship. And so, 
the great traveller turned dutiful husband, and the voyage an echo, 


they left London in a blanketing yellow fog, Eastward, towards the 
sun. 


They were to sail from Trieste, and made a leisurely journey 
there by way of Boulogne, this being for Isabel a sentimental pilgrim- 
age to the scene of their first, predestined meeting. Together they 
went back to the Ramparts, Isabel now luxuriating in the realisa- 
tion of a dream come true. She was Richard Burton’s wife—and 
he, Burton of Arabia, was leading her towards the lodestar Araby 
at last. Proceeding to Paris she found it terribly changed since the 
Franco-Prussian war: she speaks of the ‘ sulkiness, silence and 
economy run mad, a rage for lucre and a lust for revenge.’ For all 
her athletic living, she never despised the use of cosmetics, which 
in itself was considered outré in mid-Victorian England. (When 
banished from Syria, along with other Arabic habits, such as puffing 
at the tchibouk, they both continued to rim their eyes sootily with 
kohl, the Oriental and Western maquillage struggling oddly for 
supremacy on the plump pink planes of Isabel’s face.) 

‘I am afraid I am one of the very few women who do not like 
Paris,’ she notes, complacently, as with a sigh of relief they headed 
East once more. ‘Trieste—Port Said—Jeddah, the port of Meccah 
. . » Richard’s East! When the yellowing-ivory silhouette of the 
Arabian town rose out of the glassy sea they hung over the rail 
breathing the desert air hungrily. Isabel was determined to savour 
every moment of the Orient. She was reading The Veiled Prophet 
of Khorassan, Lallah Rookh, and The Light of the Harim. Each day, 
the ship took her further into that enchanted region made sacred 
to her by Burton’s Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccah. She knew 
it by heart. Passing the tawny shores she recalled the legend of 
Abu Zulayman, patron saint of those seas, who sits watching over the 
safety of devout mariners, hidden in a cavern in the rocks, sustained 
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by coffee brought him from Meccah by green birds, the brew being 
prepared by ministering angels. Burton seemed withdrawn. Now 
it was Isabel’s turn. It was her Pilgrimage, in search of his 
Past. 

At Jeddah, ‘ the most lovely town I have ever seen,’ there was the 
thrilling moment of seeing the very khan where Richard had lived 
as a pilgrim, the very minaret he had sketched in his book (he 
was an excellent draughtsman), and the bliss of standing under it 
with him, to hear the call to prayer. There were desert expeditions, 
and visits to the Governor. Everyone was very civil. Burton’s 
Meccah pilgrimage was well remembered in Jeddah ; both the 
Turkish authorities and the fanatical Jeddawis accepted him as one 
of them, but even so, and even twenty years later, it was impossible 
to consider another journey to Meccah with Isabel in tow. ‘ It was 
not the time to show my blue eyes and broken Arabic on Holy 
Ground,’ she writes regretfully. So she had to console herself by 
riding through the Meccah Gate and gazing out across the Arabian 
Desert towards the Ka’abah ; ‘this had a great attraction for 
Richard,’ says Isabel, with masterly understatement. 

Sometimes she went with him to the bazaars, wandering in the 
ill-lit tunnels piled with merchandise, spices, perfumes, turquoises, 
pearls and slaves. They would watch the pilgrims’ camels and all 
the paraphernalia of the scarlet and gold litters, plumed like Vic- 
torian hearses, in which the wealthy pilgrims travelled. Or the 
extraordinary jumble of races gathering for the Hajj, Turcomans, 
Persians, Kurds, Arabs and Bengali. ‘ We felt happy in this atmo- 
sphere and the Arabic sounds so musical and so familiar... .’ At 
last Isabel was living a chapter from Burton’s own Arabic life . . . 
her life’s envy. But Burton, so dutifully escorting Isabel on her 
outings, must have felt himself a revenant. In Arabia the shadow 
of his true self fell across his path once more. The shadow wore a 
burnous. ‘ All other life is living death, a world where none but phantoms 
dwell. . . ... There, where once he had seen the green banners of the 
Prophet raised aloft, there was now only Isabel’s parasol. 


The voyage to Bombay on the Calypso, a pilgrim ship, was almost 
too much for even Isabel’s Oriental enthusiasm. Eight hundred 
pilgrims, returning to India from Jeddah, were packed aboard in 
nightmare conditions. They died at the rate of twoaday. ‘I can 
hardly express what I suffered during that fortnight’s voyage on 
board the pilgrim ship. ... Imagine eight hundred Moslems, 
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ranging in point of colour through every shade, from lemon or 
café au lait to black as ebony ; races from every part of the world, 
covering every square inch of the deck . . . men, women and babies 
reeking of coconut oil. It was a voyage of horror. I shall never 
forget their unwashed bodies, their sea-sickness, their sores, the dead 
and the dying, their rags, and last but not least their cookery. 
Except to cook or fetch water or to kneel in prayer, none of them 
moved out of the small space or position which they assumed at the 
beginning of the voyage. They died of vermin and misery... . 
I cannot eat my dinner if I see a dog looking wistfully at it. I 
therefore spent the whole day staggering about our rolling ship 
with sherbet and food and medicines, treating dysentery and 
fever. 

* During my short snatches of sleep I dreamt of these horrors too. 
But it was terribly disheartening work, owing to their fanaticism. 
Many of them listened to me with more faith because I could recite 
their Bismillah and their “ call to prayer” !’ 

We have no record of Burton’s attitude towards the pilgrims. 
Did he puff a cheroot and pace the quarter-deck, aloof and western- 
ised, fearing perhaps to fall again under the old spell? He left the 
cabin to sleep out under the stars ; and Isabel tells us that instead 
of the customary night-shirt, he wore loose Oriental trousers called 
pdjhdmas. Isabel’s maid found the voyage a great strain. She 
flatly refused to help her mistress with the afflicted pilgrims. ‘I 
have the nose of a princess ; I cannot do such work,’ was her 
answer, perhaps understandably. But Isabel always made the best 
of things. One entry in her diary reads, ‘A charming day, and no 
one died. Have seen the prettiest sight possible late afternoon. 
Thousands of dolphins playing leap-frog under our bows, and 
keeping up with the ship.’ 

At Aden the heat become infernal. A storm raged in the Red 
Sea, and some of the pilgrims fell overboard, but none of the others 
so much as prayed for them. It was Allah’s will! Two Russians 
added to the general discomfort by getting crying drunk, and then 
fighting all over the first-class dinner-table, below. But they settled 
down quite cosily, after they had upset-everybody else. Isabel 
was accused of having poisoned those pilgrims who had died. 
* Though there was still a crowd of sufferers who came to me daily, 
demanding I should wash, clean, anoint and tie up their feet which 
were covered with sores and worms.’ This was the East without 
varnish ; Burton watched her ironically ; but Isabel’s forte was 
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clinging to an ideal, so she stuck it out. It was Richard’s East ; 
she wanted all of it. 


India was everything she had hoped. Burton was on his best 
behaviour—he seemed content to play cicerone, and show her all 
the sights, though sometimes, as in Syria, her relentless tourist zeal 
was too much for even him. She went to the Tabut or Miharram, 
a Moslem miracle play, alone, ‘ because Richard had seen it before, 
and none of the other Europeans apparently cared to see it at all.’ 
She managed to get through the pullulating crowds and take her 
place among a shrieking, fanatic audience. ‘ The religious emotion 
was intense and so contagious that although I could not understand 
a word, I found myself weeping with the rest.’ There were other, 
equally emotional occasions ; a meeting with the Persian Mirza 
who had been Burton’s munshee, or teacher, when he was in Bombay 
in 1848. Or the delights of Poonah, dinner parties and a ball at 
Government House, which was Burton’s official Anglo-Indian 
vindication, at long last. But at sunset ‘the wild but mournful 
sound of tom-tom and kettle, cymbal and reed suddenly struck up.’ 
Social politics faded ; the Eastern mirage glowed again. ‘I could 
have shut my eyes and fancied myself in camp again in the desert, 
with the wild sword-dances being performed by the Arabs.’ Isabel 
always had a preference for Arab over Hindu ; always harked back 
to Syria the beloved. A visit to Golconda, on elephant-back, 
recalled Damascus. The Tombs of the Kings recalled the Tower 
Tombs of Palmyra. 

But Burton? What did he remember, what did he struggle to 
forget? What memories of the adventurer assailed the tourist, 
now ? The phantom of his Persian ghazelle, loved and lost so long 
ago? Echoes of a faraway flute, or some unseen lover singing 
behind a lattice? Surely, that moment of blazing triumph when, 
Meccah attained, he stood before the black stone of the Ka’abah. 
Ghosts of the brawling verminous crowd of beggars and bawds and 
hemp-drinkers among whom he lived in those first early days of the 
Eastern revelation. . .. Ghosts of his many disguises, when he 
crouched in the bazaars, watching, listening. . . . Ghosts of the 
ebony slave girls he cured of snoring, and the grateful slave-owner 
who made him free of the whole harem. . .. Phantoms of land- 
scape, of light and shade, of far horizons and shadowed alleys ; of 
snake-pits and veiled mysteries. Glittering, swaggering phantoms 
of youth and pride ; a train of caparisoned ponies trotting through 
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the valley of the Indus, riders and falcons and hooded cheetahs, all 
lit by the sunrise of his youth. Phantoms which clouded and 
marbled in his mind as, once again, he saw himself drowsed with 
hashish, sprawled on the deck of some Arabian dhow, anchored off 
a spice-sour port in the Red Sea. Inertia, action, killings, 
lovings—all states of being, of life lived to the full... And 
now ? 

Presently, the insatiable Isabel decreed another romantic pilgrim- 
age ; to Goa. ‘ The place had a great attraction for Richard, and 
this was the third pilgrimage (or voyage, as he would have called it) 
he had made here since 1844,’ wrote Isabel, who was hoping the 
Jesuit ambience of Goa would bring about Richard’s long-deferred 
conversion to Roman Catholicism, or at any rate, some definite 
declaration of faith. Pray! Pray!... But her prayers re- 
mained unanswered, so she busied herself with what she describes 
mysteriously as ‘ my work amongst the old Portuguese manuscripts,’ 
and a series of devout outings in the footsteps of St. Francis Xavier, 
whose sarcophagus, in all the gold and silver magnificence of 
Portuguese Baroque, Bom Jesus, is the centre of the old city. The 
seventy-odd mile strip which was Portuguese India appalled Isabel 
by its poverty and desolation, its unhealthy vegetation and blistering 
heat. The jungle was creeping back over the ruined city, where 
there was nothing—no punkahs, no ice, no shade—no hope . . . 
It recalled that Arab city ‘ with impenetrable gates, still, without 
a voice or inhabitant ; the owl hooting in its quarters and night- 
birds skimming in circles in its ruins, and the raven croaking in its 
great thoroughfares, as if bewailing those that had been there . . .’ 
Still, there were picnics and fresh coconuts, monkeys, and haunting 
native music, influenced by the Portuguese fados they had heard and 
loved in Brazil. Isabel enjoyed it all, robustly. 

One aspect of the East appalled her. She could never reconcile 
herself to the misery of the animals. There were horrors on all 
sides : Burton was always having to placate natives whom she had 
attacked. Several times she risked being locked up for assault. 
When she rounded on the driver for beating the ponies, Nip, her 
fox-terrier, also turned ugly, and ‘not being allowed to bite the cruel 
coachman, laid her head on my shoulder and went into hysterics ; 
the tears actually ran down her cheeks, for she was extremely 
sensitive.’ Fortunately, Burton shared his wife’s love of animals ; 
they vied with each other in doting indulgence towards every 
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The indomitable Isabel now founded an Indian branch of the 
S.P.C.A. and took faint comfort from being taken to see a hospital 
for sick animals, where the maimed and starving beasts lingered on, 
in accordance with the Hindu belief that all life is sacred. Isabel, 
never blindly Papist, where animals were concerned, records that 
she admired the religion that believes in animals having a soul and 
a future. ‘. . . God is too just to create things, without any fault 
of their own, only for slow and constant torture, for death, and utter 
annhilation.’ It is evident that she had not encountered the ghastly 
Kali festivals of animal slaughter, which are another aspect of 
India’s many religious manifestations. Perhaps Burton spared 
her; he must have known of them himself. But except for 
cock-fights, he seems to have hated any forms of cruelty to 
animals, 

Where human beings were concerned, however, he was wonder- 
fully tough. Cannibalism, capital punishment or execution by 
torture left him unmoved, ‘ he would listen to descriptions of Chinese 
cruelty and Russian self-mutilation or American lynchings till the 
stars paled,’ says Frank Harris. ‘. . . Catholic in his admiration 
and liking for all greatness, it was the abnormalities and not the 
divinities of men that fascinated him.’ But Harris, like Isabel, 
tended to present Burton subjectively. 

Apart from all the Indian horrors, there were other, less painful, 
wholly absorbing spectacles: ostrich races, snake-charmers and 
jugglers. Or the Parsee Charnel-House where large black vultures 
gorged on corpses of the small-pox and cholera epidemic then raging. 
(Suttee—the widows’ sacrifice—was something Isabel could easily 
understand.) Then there was the hospitality of the Rajahs in their 
sumptuous palaces, the princes dripping with pearls and uncut 
rubies, and dispensing mutton cutlets for breakfast @ [’ Anglaise, in 
honour of their distinguished visitors, with everything served on 
jewel-studded gold plates. Sometimes there were forbidden peeps 
inside Brahmin temples, and a magnificent wedding ceremony for 
a little bride and bridegroom aged nine and ten, and Isabel, getting 
thoroughly over-excited by it all, records, rather bewilderingly, 
* they were actually theoretically married today.’ And in a tone of 
prophetic justification, writing of a celebrated old Anglo-Indian 
lady, Mrs. Hough, who had died a year or two before, and who used, 
in 1803, to dance with Sir Arthur Wellesley, as the Iron Duke was 
then, ‘the Editor of the Bombay paper regretted that before her 
death she burnt all her memoirs. . . . I dare say she knew why 
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she burnt them ; I dare say thousands of people’s descendants have 
cause to bless her for it.’ 

There was one memorable occasion ; a nautch, ‘ which I thought 
very stupid, for the girls did nothing but eat sweet-meats and 
occasionally ran forward and twirled round for a moment with a 
half-bold, semi-conscious look ; and only one was barely good- 
looking. Perhaps that is the nautch to dance before ladies,’ Isabel 
adds condescendingly, ‘ but in Syria I remember they danced much 
better without being shocking.” One wonders what were Burton’s 
thoughts, as he sat beside his wife, watching ‘ the nautch to dance 
before ladies.’ Did he remember his Persian ghazelle, and their 
nights in the jasmine-scented moonlight ? Did he remember his 
adventures in the stews of Scinde? But this was Isabel’s turn : 
he let her enjoy every moment of the treat-outing. If there were 
any backward glances, she did not notice them. 

On the way home from Goa, there was a revealing incident. A 
small boat had to ferry them eight miles down river to the mouth 
of the bay, where the Bombay steamer was to pass ; but they were 
late in starting. The tides were against them, and when they 
reached the bay there was no sign of the ship, and they began 
to pitch dangerously in the open sea. They put into shore, to wait 
in comfort. Unlikely as it seems, everyone fell asleep, and did 
not see the ship’s lights as it came into view. Nor did they hear 
its gun—a warning that it would leave within the hour. Isabel 
woke, uneasily to see the lights of the ship apparently three miles 
or so out, and, according to a man on shore, just about to leave. 
Now, although Isabel doted on the East, and wished nothing more 
than to stay there with Richard, for ever, it is typical of her energetic 
Anglo-Saxon nature, her sense of order and punctuality, that she 
could not let the boat go without her ; she could not accept the 
excuse of another month or so, lost in the thickets of Goa. 
(‘. . « Oh I could live with thee in the wild wood...) No; they 
had arranged to catch that boat, so catch it they must. She shook 
up the drowsy crew, urging them to unheard of feats of speed and 
endurance. ‘I trembled lest the steamer should put further out to 
sea, and determined that no effort of mine should be spared to pre- 
vent it. Richard slept, or pretended to sleep, and so did some of 
the others.’ But then they had all eaten of the lotus, which Isabel’s 
Orient never really included. And then, too, Burton’s inertia was 
probably deliberate. Jnch’allah! If it was written, they would 
miss the boat; he would do nothing to force fate. Besides to 
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remain in the wild wood with Isabel would not be the wild wood of 
his poetic image. And anyhow, it was giving him one of those 
enjoyable opportunities to torment her—to punish her for being 
there, in the boat, in his life, his heart! Just how bitterly he 
resented the fetters of his love we shall never know. Isabel’s burn- 
ing of the journals took care of that. 

Now, briskly organising, she set about rousing the crew. ‘I 
managed adroitly to be awkward with the boat-hook, and occasion- 
ally to prick their shins.” How much the boat wdlds must have 
disliked the blonde mem-sahib’s prodding and fussing... . 
* Everybody except myself was behaving with Oriental calm, and 
leaving it to Kismet. It was no use doing anything to Richard,’ 
says Isabel, a certain exasperation in her tone. After an hour of 
fearful efforts, in high seas, they reached the ship ; but the waves 
kept washing them away from the ladder ; ‘ no one had the energy 
to hold on to the rope, or hold the boat-hook to keep us close, so at 
last I did it myself, Richard laughing all the while at their supine- 
ness, and my making myself so officious.’ (Laughing perhaps at 
Fate, now in the shape of Isabel, banishing him once more from the 
East ; laughing with that ominous chill ring of his ‘ like the rattle 
of a pebble across a frozen pond.’) But Isabel remembered she 
had undertaken ‘a very peculiar man.’ She never looked for the 
more reassuring, husbandly attributes ; and when at long last they 
were forthcoming, love and warmth and tenderness, they were 
doubly sweet. 

She paints a fearful picture of lashing waves and inert Moslems. 
*‘ An English sailor threw me a rope. “‘ Thanks,” I cried, as I took 
advantage of an enormous wave to spring up on the ladder.’ ‘I 
am the only man in the boat tonight,’ was her parting shot at the 
lubbers below. Not that Richard cared ; not that the wdlds under- 
stood. At this time Isabel was rising forty-five, decidedly matronly, 
her ample curves braced into the stays she always urged her 
voluptuous Syrian maid to wear too ; with her curled golden bangs 
and heavily kohl-rimmed eyes, she must have been a remarkable 
sight, swarming up a rope ladder in the Indian Ocean. 

Whatever Burton thought of being dragged back to civilisation 
we shall never know. But the Indian trip ended on a lyrical note. 
At Suez they went ashore for one more expedition into the Arabian 
Desert ; one last lingering backward glance. . . . It was a golden 
evening, the mountains and sands flowing together in the sunset. 
* The most romantic spot was a single tiny spring under an isolated 
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palm tree, all alone on a little hillock of sand in the desert, far from 
all else. I said to Richard, “ that tree and that spring have been 
created for each other, like you and I.”’ And Burton did not 
contradict her. 
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said. ‘“‘ Maurie Frink’s father and mother are always talk- 
ing about it. I don’t know what it means.” 

“It doesn’t mean much to you because you’re only a little 
boy,” Helen said. 

“Twelve next birthday,” Jack interrupted. 

“* But the cost of living means a great deal to grown-up people, 
especially here in New York.” 

“But Maurie Frink’s father is doing very well here in New 
York, that’s what he’s always saying, ‘ We’re not doing so bad 
now,’ and he’s always saying, too, how Doctor Geilbrun and his 
invalid mother came from Germany in the same miserable boat 
with Mrs. Frink herself and how the Geilbruns are still in their 
old, shabby apartment while the Frinks have moved up town and 
how Doctor Geilbrun’s fees for his music lessons don’t go up with 
the rise in prices and how the Frinks themselves are keeping a 
jump ahead of the rising prices with their jewellery business. Well, 
how do they know that Doctor Geilbrun wants to be a jump ahead, 
anyhow. He never talks about this sort of thing. Do you know, 
Mother, that during all the time I’ve been studying with Doctor 
Geilbrun he has never once spoken about rising prices or the cost 
of living. And Maurie himself doesn’t talk about money, either. 
It’s only Mr. and Mrs. Frink who are always on about it. They 
make me sick.” 

“It is very kind of your little friend’s parents to invite you to 
their house to tea from time to time,” Helen said, “‘ and you must 
not criticise them.” 

“I thought I could say what I liked in my own home to my 
own mother.” 

“‘And Maurie’s only a little boy,” Helen went on, “ so, like 
you, he doesn’t have to think about the cost of living.” 

*“* He got a scholarship to our school, so I dare say he did think 
about it at one time.” 


” I HATE it when people talk about the cost of living,” Jack 
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** Also you must remember that Maurie is a second generation 
American,” Helen said. ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Frink are émigrés still 
trying to get the American background.” 

“Well, aren’t Doctor Geilbrun and his invalid mother émigrés 
and aren’t we émigrés ourselves ? ” 

“Yes, I suppose we are.” 

** You work all day selling dresses in a department store and yet 
you don’t talk about the cost of living.” 

“Words were given us to conceal our thoughts and that may 
well be the reason I do not talk about it and now I think we have 
heard quite enough about Maurie Frink and his father and mother 
for one evening.” 

“Was my Father musical, would you say?” the boy asked, 

changing the subject almost too abruptly. 
’ “ Musical? No, I don’t think he was.” Helen wished that 
Jack had not brought up the question of his father at all, it made 
her feel anxious because the boy was so much like Jim. Jack 
liked to imitate his schoolfellows, the boy with the Bronx accent 
or the boy from the South, he was fond of using American phrases 
and yet he remained incorrigibly English, just as Jim had done. 
‘I can only hope that Jack has not inherited his father’s character 
as well as his looks.’ 

“Of course your Father used to go to concerts sometimes,” 
she said aloud, “‘ but I don’t think one could call him musical.” 

“Funny, wasn’t it, when you think of Grandfather being a 
concert pianist. Where did he play mostly? I mean Grand- 
father.” 

** Oh, all over the world, but you know he died when he was still 
a young man, otherwise I suppose he would have become really 
famous.” 

** Odd the way Father never had any musical talent. It just 
shows that heredity isn’t all it’s cracked up to be, though no doubt 
there’s a great deal in it. My Grandfather and my Father both 
died young. I don’t think we’re a very long-lived family. Some- 
times I feel I musi learn all I can as quickly as possible. Doctor 
Geilbrun has been very good to me. You know, Mother, he 
doesn’t seem to mind how much trouble he takes but he’s dead 
nuts on my practising more. Of course I do manage to get in a 
certain amount of practice now at Andrew McAndrew’s place. 
He’s got a piano up there in his playroom, you know.” 

“IT suppose your friend Andrew is very musical himself?” 
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** Andrew? Musical? Far from it.” 

“* How extraordinary, when you think of all his family have 
done for opera, the immense fortune they have given to the building 
of great opera houses and that sort of thing. You would suppose 
that the grandson would have an ear for music.” 

“It ain’t necessarily so.” The boy smiled. ‘“‘ And that’s the 
only tune he can play, too. ‘It Ain’t Necessarily So’ on one 
finger with one hand and not even in tune or in time. Of course 
when I begin to play, he goes out to get himself an ice cream.” 

“Is he fond of ice cream?” 

** Passionately.” 

** It’s very kind of your friend Andrew to let you play his piano 
and I know there is nowhere for you to practise here, but I don’t 
think you should go up there so often.” 

not?” 

** Well, you see, we can’t ask the McAndrews back here, when 
one lives in rooms above a Chinese laundry, as we do, there are no 
facilities for entertaining. I know Andrew goes to your school 
and that sort of thing, but he happens to belong to one of the 
richest and most famous families in America and I wouldn’t like 
Andrew’s mother and father to feel that we were making use of 
them.” 

‘** Aw, come on now, Mother, they don’t think that way at all, 
they don’t even bother about who comes to see Andrew from the 
school ; besides, Andrew himself isn’t rich, chiefly on account of 
what he spends on ice cream.” 

“IT suppose Andrew McAndrew is your best friend at school ? ” 

*“No.” Jack shook his head. ‘‘ Maurie Frink and Charlie 
Schulberg are my best friends. Frink’s a finer man than Mc- 
Andrew and Schulberg’s a more intelligent fellow altogether.” 

** But you go to see Andrew more often than the others, is it 
because he lives in a grander house?” 

** Why of course not. It’s because he has a piano, so that I can 
practise. But don’t worry, Mother. I’m inviting Andrew to 
come along with me to the Planetarium next Saturday afternocn. 
You know they have something new every week. You sit there 
in the dark beneath a dome and listen to the lecturer’s voice while 
you look up and watch a night sky right there in the afternoon in 
the Natural Science Museum—sensational As a matter of fact, 
Andrew’s more keen on the Planetarium than I am, so I’ve saved 
up so that he can see it this week, all his dough’s gone, you know.” 
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“‘ But surely his parents give him a proper allowance.” 

“Why, yes, proper enough. Of course some of the fellows get 
much more. I should think Andrew’s parents give him about the 
average but it’s nothing to a guy like him, always buying scientific 
books and ‘ astounding’ magazines and eating ice cream like 
crazy.” 

‘Well at least poor Jack is doing his best to repay some of the 
hospitality he has received,’ Helen thought. ‘I should hate my 
son to be impressed by the McAndrews because of their wealth— 
as his father would have been although Jim used to take a great 
deal of trouble to conceal this side of his character ; 

“I don’t like you going all that way,” Helen said aloud, “‘ and 
coming home alone in the evenings.” 

“Well you were working late in the store last week and you 
came home all alone in the subway.” 

“ But I am grown up.” 

“And I’m a feller, it’s much easier for me to make my way 
in and out of subways and up and down town than it is for a woman. 
Besides I know the route so well now that I hardly have to look 
where I’m going, I sorta sleep walk it. Yesterday I gave myself 
a concert on the journey.” 

““What do you mean, you gave yourself a concert on the 
journey ?” 

**T hummed the whole of The Magic Flute to myself.” 

“Very clever of you, darling.” 

‘It is all very well for Jack to tell me, “I thought I could say 
what I liked in my own home,” but the truth of the matter is that 
home is the last place where people can say what they like. I 
feel obliged to speak well of Jim because I do not want Jack to 
know how little his father did to provide for the boy’s education. 
In fact he did not do anything at all about it. Fortunately I have 
been able to pay the school fees so far on my earnings, but there 
is not enough now to go on with Doctor Geilbrun’s fifty dollars 
a term for music lessons. Perhaps Jack will not mind too much 
when I tell him. After all the sorrows of childhood are sharp but 
not deep, or so it is supposed in the adult world.’ 

“It is delightful for you to be able to remember whole operas 
like that,” she went on aloud. “So you will always be entertained 
wherever you are.” 

** Entertained ?” the boy repeated frowning, as if puzzled as 
to her meaning. 
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“What are you going to do when you are grown up?” she 
asked almost too quickly. 

“You know, Mother, that I am going to be a concert pianist.” 

“Yes, but you see, Jack, it takes a long time to study and you 
must remember that even amongst those who have great talent, 
only a very few succeed.” 

“* If I am not to be one of those few, I don’t want to be anything. 
If I had to give up music, I’d just decide to be a bum like Charlie 
Schulberg’s father, it wouldn’t be worth while trying to be anything 
else.” And, as if there were nothing more to be said, he got up 
and went to the door. ‘I am going down for the mail.” 

“Oh, Wan Sang will bring it up.” 

“TI told him not to.” 

““ Why did you do that?” 

** Oh, well, you know, Mother, Wan works in his laundry all 
day. I thought we might as well save him an extra journey.” 

‘ The son is not like the father,’ she thought, ‘ and Providence 
be praised for it. It would never have occurred to Jim to save 
poor old Wan Sang’s spindly legs a long journey up the stairs.’ 

“But I am not expecting any letters,” she said aloud. 

“I am. I wrote for a sample of toothpaste. It ought to be 
here by now.” 

** Poor Jack. Are you so short of the necessities of life that you 
have to write for free samples now ? ” 

“It’s not the toothpaste I’m interested in, you understand. 
It’s the free literature that comes with it and there’s a kind of 
competition, an elaborate sort of crossword. One may win a 
prize.” 

“What is the prize?” 

“* T suppose the prize is a lot more toothpaste, toothpaste arriving 
in tubes, in crates and in vans.” He looked towards the misty 
window, always damp from the steam of the Chinese laundry. 
“Tt has a horrible taste, this toothpaste, as a matter of fact.” 

Soon Helen heard Jack on his way downstairs, jumping down 
three steps together as he held on to the banister. ‘I wish he 
would not do that,’ she thought, ‘ he will fall and break his ankle 
and then he will have to stay away from school and there will be 
no one to look after him. Perhaps at Christmas time I shall be 
able to earn a little more money on sales commissions and Jack 
could take up his music lessons again but he will have lost a lot 
of time by then and there is so much he needs, new shoes, and 
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he is growing out of his clothes, for he is going to be tall, like his 
father, but at least he will be more fortunate than Jim who was 
never interested in anything, indeed it was a wonder to me that 
Jim was able to be interested in himself long enough to be as 
selfish as he was.’ 

Jack came back. ‘“‘ They haven’t sent the toothpaste,” he said. 
“* Double crossers, aren’t they, when you think that I took all the 
trouble to send them a stamped addressed envelope? Two letters 
for you, though. Here they are.” 

Doctor Geilbrun had written “. . . Your son has progressed 
very well in his music lessons this term. . . . Perhaps I should not 
say this, but there are many children of the well-to-do amongst 
my pupils who have no ear for music at all. I tell their parents 
that it is useless to go on, they can never learn, but yet these parents 
persist. Now I tell you that your son has exceptional talent but 
you want him to stop. ... I know all these extras are very 
troublesome nowadays, so if it is not convenient for you at this 
moment, pay me later.” 

It was true that it was not convenient for her to pay for her 
son’s music lessons now, but it would be no more convenient 
later and Jack had already told her that Doctor Geilbrun was 
poor and that he had the responsibility of an invalid mother. 
‘I thought Jack gave me an anxious look as he handed me the 
letters, but of course I only think that because the music lessons 
are so much on my mind now. Jack could not possibly know 
that Doctor Geilbrun had written to me for the address on the 
envelope is typed.’ She began to talk, rather breathlessly, about 
the other letter she had received. ‘“‘ Imagine, Jack, I have heard 
from Uncle Olaf.” 

“I saw the Stockholm stamp.” 

**Oh, do you still collect stamps?” 

“No. Not any longer. I gave it up when I was eight.” 

**Do you remember Uncle Olaf?” 

“*T haven’t seen him since I was quite a kid, all I can remember 
about him was the curious kind of Norfolk jacket he wore and 
the horn-rim spectacles. He talked like an American but like a 
Swede also, for he used to say ‘ yump’ for ‘ jump’ and that sort 
of thing and he was very cranky about his food.” 

“You seem to remember a great deal about Uncle Olaf.” 

“*He’s not really my uncle, is he?” 

“He married your father’s sister, Judy.” 
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“Oh, I see. An uncle by marriage.” 

“Yes, so your uncle and my brother-in-law, Olaf Bjorsen, 
will be in New York at any moment now.” 

“What does my Aunt Judy do?” 

“She doesn’t do anything.” 

** Oh, so she doesn’t work, like you?” 

** She doesn’t have to. She’s married to a Swedish millionaire.” 

**Is she coming here with him?” 

** No, according to his letter he’s only coming over here on 
business.” 

**T remember now what he used to eat, and what he used to 
say about it, too. ‘ You yust have to remember not to eat and 
drink at the same time.’ And then he used to have the yolk of 
an egg beaten up in a glass of milk, hot milk, I think, and with a 
dash of brandy, but that was eating and drinking at the same time, 
wasn’t it? I mean, egg’s food and brandy’s drink and I suppose 
milk is both, but he didn’t seem to see it and when he said, ‘ yolk 
of an egg’ I thought he must mean ‘ joke of an egg.’” 

“ Oughtn’t you to go to bed now, Jack? You must be tired.” 

“Yes, I am rather.” And the boy wandered away, repeating, 
“‘ yolk of an egg—joke of an egg” and laughing to himself. 

Later Wan Sang came tapping on the door. 

“Telephone for you, please.” 

Helen followed him downstairs. He moved quickly and noise- 
lessly in his slippers. His thin arms in the short-sleeved shirt 
gave him a childish look, but when they reached the ground floor 
a smile without mirth saddened his wrinkled face. He went into 
the large laundry, leaving the door open, and Helen could see him 
looking at the little pink pieces of paper, with the writing in 
Chinese characters, attached to the brown-paper parcels on the 
shelves. 

** Aw, I had the Helluva job contacting you, Helen. Is there 
only one telephone in your place?” 

“Yes, only one, Olaf, but I didn’t think you’d get here so soon.” 

“IT flew over. Can you come to lunch?” 


“Why, yes, I’d love to do that, but I work. Saturday is my 
best day.” 


** Fine.” 


“The only thing is, you know I’ve got Jack here.” 
?” 


*¢ Jack—Jack, my son, Jack.” 
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“Oh! Bring him along, too.” 

“You wouldn’t mind, really ?” 

“Why, no, Helen. I’d love to see him. Yak must have 
yumped up a lot.” 

“What did you say?” 

“Yumped up, grown into a big boy.” 

“Oh, yes, he has. He’s nearly twelve now. How’s Judy?” 

** Oh, she’s fine.” 

“And the children ? ” 

Fine, fine.” 

The strange smell of the laundry and the dampness that came 
from it, she would always remember this, and the rich man’s 
voice that came crackling across the wire as if he were shouting 
down at a diver. 

“* Say, Helen, you there, can you come up to my hotel Saturday ? 
They know me there, understand all about my diet, see? Bring 
the boy with you, fine, I look forward to it.” 

“* I look forward to it, too. How’s your business going on?” 

There was a pause and then the strong voice shouting down, 
“Oh, grand, grand.” 

Helen put the receiver back. She looked into the laundry and 
thanked Wan Sang, he nodded with a melancholy look but, as 
she went out, she saw that he was smiling at the parcels and the 
pink pieces of paper, bowing and smiling. 

“You see,” Jack had often told her, “to understand Wan 
Sang, Mother, you must realise that it’s not the people he likes 
but the parcels.” 

On Saturday morning they set out together, the boy walking 
quietly beside his mother. ‘ Of course there is always something 
a little strained when you have a meal in a restaurant with a 
relative,’ Helen thought; ‘ you know you have to be on your 
best behaviour and you resent that and then if, as in this case, 
it is a rich relative, you resent it still more.’ But she did not 
speak her thoughts aloud to her son because she believed that if 
she seemed to agree with his mood it might make him worse. 
Perhaps Olaf would help with Jack’s music lessons but Olaf only 
thought about business and making money and about his country 
estate in Sweden and the problem of bludgeoning every maitre 
d’hétel into understanding all about the diet and the eggs beaten 
up in brandy and milk. Of course she could show Olaf Doctor 
Geilbrun’s letter but that would not do because Doctor Geilbrun 
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had said that some of the children of the rich did not have any 
talent and really should not, in these cases, even attempt to learn 
to play the piano and Olaf, of course, would see this as an attack 
on the rich and therefore a personal insult to him. 

Jack looked up at the colossal hotel. “Is Uncle Olaf staying 
there ?” 

Yes.”’ 

** How can he breathe ?” 

Olaf was waiting for them in the restaurant. He seemed bigger, 
bluffer, more American and at the same time more Swedish. 

“* Yak, you’re going to be a great big guy like me when you’re 
grown up.” 

** His father was tall, too,” Helen said. 

All through the meal Olaf talked of his plans. “I plan to go 
on to London on business,” he said. ‘* You know I plan to get 
one of these large television screens, you can only get them in 
London right now, of course the British are a yump ahead of us in 
television.” 

‘When he says “us,” does he mean the Americans or the 
Swedes?’ Helen wondered. 

“It'll amuse the kids and Yudy’ll be tickled pink.” 

Helen smiled. Her sister-in-law, Judy, was a great big woman, 
very pale, and she never laughed. 

“* This new television screen that I plan to get will be like home 
movies.” 

** But I thought you already had home movies in your house.” 

** That’s true, we do have a private cinema but we don’t have 
a television screen that is any larger than the standard size. You 
know Yudy was talking about you last week. We aim to send 
our elder boy on a trip round the world. I reckon I can give 
him introductions to all the biggest business men in the world, 
so he ought to have a wonderful time. Now we were wondering 
if you’d like to send Yak over to us, you see we'll want a com- 
panion for our second boy. ’Course we don’t aim to send our 
boy off on this trip until he’s in his twenties.” 

“When will that be?” 

“Well, in about seven years or so. Naturally we’d give your 
boy a chance to make good when he came over to us. He could 
go and work as an apprentice in one of my saw-mills for a bit— 
he could get himself some knowledge of industry in this way that 
I don’t think he’d get any other way. What do you say, Helen?” 
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““ Well, what can I say? Seven years is a long way ahead.” 
“Yes, it is, but can’t get anywheres if you don’t plan ahead.” 
“It’s kind of you both but I don’t think Jack would be much 
use in a saw-mill.” 

“You say your son couldn’t make out all right in one of my 
saw-mills?”’ He stared at her. ‘Why, what’s wrong with 
him ?” 

“Nothing wrong, but I don’t think he’s got much head for 
business.” 

“* Ah, that’s just where all you girls are wrong, you don’t need 
a head for business if your heart’s in it.” 

“* But his heart isn’t in it, either. You see, Olaf, Jack’s heart 
is in music.” 

“In music.” He took a handful of coins out of his pocket. 
He looked at them and then put them all back except for one 
dime which he held in the palm of his hand. ‘“‘ What sorta 
music ?” he asked, suspiciously. 

**He wants to be a pianist.” 

The boy did not seem to hear the conversation. ‘ Perhaps he 
is giving himself another concert in his head,’ Helen thought. 

** Oh, so he likes playing the piano. Well, that’s all right for 
a spare-time occupation, but what’s he going to do for a living ?” 

“You don’t think he could earn a living as a concert pianist ? ” 

** Nope,”’ Olaf said shortly. ‘‘ Better send him into business.” 
He looked down at the dime in his hand. Then he turned to 
Jack. ‘“‘ Can you still get ice cream for ten cents a scoop?” 

** Jack,” Helen said severely, “‘ your Uncle is talking to you.” 

**Oh, I’m so sorry. What did you say?” the boy asked. 

** Can you still get ice cream for ten cents a scoop in this city ? ” 

** Oh, yes, I know a place where you can. I can tell you exactly 
where it is, if you like.” 

Olaf laughed. ‘‘ Oh, the ice cream isn’t for me. I want to 
talk to your mother now and I thought you might like to go and 
get yourself some.” 

**T am very sorry,” Jack said, “ but I arranged to meet a school- 
mate of mine here, we’re going to the Planetarium.” 

Olaf put his hand in his pocket and took out another dime. 
“* Does he like ice cream?” 

** He’s exceedingly fond of it.” 

** And who is this young man?” Olaf asked heavily. 

“His name’s Andrew McAndrew.” 
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* Any relation to the great Andrew McAndrew ?” 

“T think so. His grandfather built the McAndrew Opera 
House, but he isn’t interested in music himself.” 

“And what is he interested in?” 

“Science and that sort of thing. That’s why we’re going to 
the Planetarium.” 

Olaf nodded his head slowly. ‘I reckon his family could just 
buy up that little old pile.” 

“* What old pile?” Jack asked, puzzled. 

“The Planetarium and a dozen others like it.” 

“He doesn’t want to buy it. He only wants to listen to the 
lecture there this afternoon. Do you have Planetariums in 
Sweden ?” 

“Yep, we’ve got something of the same sort, only we don’t 
call them Planetariums.” 

A red-headed boy, wearing gold-rimmed spectacles and a grey 
flannel suit, stood in the doorway, peering round the room. 

“My! Look at that youngster over there.” Olaf laughed 
loudly, as if at the entrance of a clown. ‘“‘ Seems like he’s lost, 
don’t it?” 

“IT don’t think he’s lost. It’s my friend Andrew McAndrew. 
Shall I wave to him?” 

“You go and bring him over to us, my dear Yak. We'd be 
very happy to meet your school friend.” 

Olaf put the dimes back in his pocket. Then he opened his 
wallet and took out two notes. When the boys came up to the 
table Olaf was leaning back, his legs stretched out in front of him, 
quite the good fellow remembering his own boyhood. 

““Come and sit down here with us and have some coffee or 
something.” 

“* We have to go to the Planetarium now,” Andrew said. “ It’s 
about twenty blocks across town.” 

“The chauffeur’ll get you there in no time.” 

“* Chauffeur ? ” the red-haired boy repeated. ‘‘ We haven’t got 
a car.” 

“* Quite right. Exercise in the open air is a fine thing for young 
fellows. Well, here’s a present for you both,” said Olaf, handing 
each boy a hundred-dollar bill. 

Andrew shook his head. ‘‘ Thank you, sir, but I’m not allowed 
to accept presents from strangers.” 

Disappointed, Olaf put one note back in his wallet. ‘ Well, 
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at least I suppose I can give my own nephew a small present.” 
And he handed the other hundred-dollar bill to Jack. 

Jack smiled politely as he took the note and together the school- 
boys left the restaurant. Olaf watched them go. Then he turned 
to Helen. ‘* Yes, I reckon the McAndrews must be the richest 
family in the States right now. I don’t know of any other family 
that can come up to their strength.” 

“Strength ?”’ Helen asked. ‘“‘ As a matter of fact, I believe 
Andrew’s mother is quite an invalid.” 

“ Financial strength,” Olaf repeated, impatiently. ‘“‘ Now you 
talking of invalids, Helen, is quite kind of coincidental because 
I was going to ask your advice about Yudy.” 

“About Judy ?” 

** Yes, you see she’s becoming discontented, always thinks herself 
ill and that sort of thing. Now of course I know that’s just neurotic 
because no woman could be discontented with all I give Yudy.” 

“* Well, what can I do, Olaf?” 

“I thought maybe you had a good psychiatrist here in New 
York.” 

“There must be many, but I don’t go to one myself.” 

don’t?” 

No.”’ 

“You mean you just don’t need a psychiatrist ? ” 

“Well, no, I suppose not.” 

Jack appeared in the doorway again. He came straight up to 
their table. ‘Here you are.” He handed back ninety-nine 
dollars and eighty cents. ‘‘ Thanks very much.” 

“Hey, what’s this?” Olaf said. 

** Oh, I’m so sorry. I treated my friend Andrew as well, but 
I’ve got the other ten cents change, it’s here in my pocket.” 

** But I meant the whole hundred dollars as a present for you.” 

“* Oh,” said Jack, “‘ I’m afraid I’ve never had as much money as 
that before.” 

**Go on, take it.” He looked up at Andrew waiting in the 
doorway and raising his voice he repeated, ‘‘ Go on, take it—it’s 
nothing.” 

** Well, then, could I ask my Mother to take care of it for me ? ” 

“* Surprising, isn’t it, how quickly they’ve gone away again,” 
Helen said as she put the money away in her purse. ‘“‘ Of course 
they’ve been looking forward to the Planetarium for a long time. 
You know how afraid children are of missing something, I mean 
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if they’re late or anything. Now, Olaf, do tell me more about 
Judy.” She adopted a patient, listening air while she thought of 
the letter she would write to Doctor Geilbrun now, explaining that 
after all she found it would be possible to let Jack continue his 
music lessons. “Judy, you say, is becoming discontented—even 
with the home movies, the television screen, the tennis courts and 
your splendid swimming-pool.” 

In the evening Jack came home to the rooms above the Chinese 
laundry. 

You’re very late, aren’t you, darling,” Helen said. 

“T’ve been sitting downstairs with Wan Sang, he was showing 
me some card tricks. The Planetarium was fine. Andrew really 
enjoyed it and I did, too, and then we had enough money left 
for an ice cream on the way. We shared one between us, as a 
matter of fact. They don’t mind you doing that at some places, 
especially if you’ve been there before.” 

“What did you think of Olaf?” 

** Oh, I suppose he’s all right.” And then searching for some- 
thing agreeable to say, he added, “‘ Considering what a melan- 
choly life he must have, with all those saw-mills and so on, he 
might be a lot worse.” 

He’s very kind.” 

“Kind.” The boy hesitated. ‘‘ He may be kind but you know 
he wouldn’t have wanted to give away those hundred-dollar bills 
if my friend Maurie Frink had been fetching me.” Jack frowned. 
** Still less if it had been Charlie Schulberg. That’s what I meant 
about the cost of living getting on my nerves. It’s bad enough 
when people talk about it but it’s worse when they think about it 
all the time as well—like Uncle Olaf and all the rich people.” 

**Oh what nonsense, darling! I’m sure Uncle Olaf doesn’t 
think about that sort of thing all the time at all,” Helen remarked, 
knowing that what her son said was true. ‘‘ Wan Sang has been 
putting silly ideas into your head. After all, your friend Andrew 
McAndrew doesn’t think or talk about the cost of living, does he ? ” 

** Andrew? But he’s not rich. He can’t even keep himself in 
ice cream at ten cents a scoop.” And the boy went out of the 
room, humming the opening bars of the Overture to Eugene 
Onegin. 


The Piper 


BY JEFFERY LLOYD CASTLE 


Priory of Saint Peter the Piper, there were few who did not 
believe in the legendary pipes. Some there were who thought 
they could remember having actually heard them, and one or two, 
such as Bernardino’s father, who were certain they could—or prac- 
tically certain. Yet there was always a doubt : for the pipes were 
heard only on those rare occasions when saintly monks or priors 
were at last released from their mortal bonds and taken up into 
heaven, And in that salubrious valley where the Priory was 
situated, death was mercifully rare, and saintly monks or priors 
even rarer. 

In the Priory itself the monks gave no credence to the story at all. 
For a few dozen had died since Father Christopher was reputed to 
have been accorded the honour of the pipes, yet not one of them, 
no matter how saintly, had been noticed in that particular way— 
not even priors. And Father Christopher had died so long ago 
that there were not many still alive who could have known whether 
the claim was true, and those that could were past remembering. 
So the monks wrote it off as sheer superstition and put it altogether 
out of their minds. 

The coming of the Piper himself and his going was not open to 
any such doubt. Long, long ago he had come, to that remote valley 
hidden in a fold of the parched yellow mountains like a greengage 
lying in a clay furrow. It was history, written on parchment and 
illuminated by the learned monks—and read aloud once a year, on 
his feast-day, to the forty or fifty families that lived in the shade of 
the Priory walls. 

The first Prior (so reads the parchment), to whom God had shown 
the green valley, saw at once that it was a proper place for a priory. 
There was water there, and stone enough in all conscience—enough 
to build a city the size of Jerusalem itself. On the slopes that sur- 
rounded it the Prior could already see in his mind’s eye the thriving 
vineyards without which no priory is worth the name, while on the 
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floor of the valley the rich silt, no less than twenty inches deep, 
would grow corn and fruit for all, and olives, and lucerne for the 
beasts. 

For the beasts? There was the rub. Up those parched, track- 
less mountains it seemed that no beast could be driven. But when 
a dying usurer wished to donate a little something to the church, 
the Prior was inspired to take a chance. He accepted the gift in 
the spirit in which it was meant, and with a handful of Reverend 
Fathers, all mounted on asses, attempted to drive his gift herd to 
their new home. But as they climbed up and up, the beasts went 
slower and slower, and the pasture grew thinner and thinner, and 
so did the beasts. And the thinner they got, the tireder they got 
and the slower they went. Until one morning, when the day’s trek 
was to be started in the cool before ever the sun was looking over 
the mountain tops, the beasts would not get up. The Reverend 
Fathers prodded them, and whacked their skinny ribs, and kicked 
their bony buttocks with their sandalled feet, but the beasts would 
not move. They knelt as though in solemn contemplation, their 
heads bowed, their great brown eyes regarding the barren ground 
before them. But none of them moved. 

When it appeared certain that nothing was to be done, the Prior 
called the Reverend Fathers together and said : 

** You all see how we have been betrayed into this folly and that 
it is none of my fault. I have led you faithfully, trusting in God. 
But now I must admit that to me there seems to be no more that 
one can do. So if there is any among you who thinks he can do 
better, I charge him ‘Forget your humility and speak out.’ ” 

One of the Fathers said, “ Let us pray together, and see what 
happens.” 

After looking rather sheepishly at one another, they got to their 
knees on the brown earth, and the Prior began a timid improvisa- 
tion. But in a little while he warmed up and worked himself into 
a fine memorable prayer, with allusions to many of the holy saints, 
and quotations from both testaments. When it was finished the 
Reverend Fathers got up and rubbed their knees, and brushed the 
dust from them. But the beasts still lay where they were, and 
the asses stood with noses all but touching the stones, not moving. 
The Reverend Fathers shrugged their shoulders and looked at the 
sky, and at the misty horizon and at their own feet ; but none of 
them looked at the Prior himself, nor even at one another. For the 
fine prayer was ended and their case was not improved. 
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Then the Lord sent the Piper. 
The Prior’s ass heard him first, cocking one of his hairy ears as 
sudden as the first leaping trout of the evening rise. The ear 
twisted around and focused on the distant sound. Then the other 
ear joined it, so that they stood like a pair of sentries thinking ‘ Who 
goes there?’ ‘The Reverend Fathers saw and listened, and the 
Prior himself cupped his best ear in the same direction. The notes 
came leaping and dancing over the rocks and stones, eddying in the 
folds of the mountains and the old dry watercourses—the notes of a 
distant pipe, playing a tune that they all knew perfectly well but 
just at that instant could not put a name to. Before they had 
finished scratching their heads, the Piper appeared, coming up out 
of the East ; and then before they had time to shield their eyes 
against the sun, he was standing among them, the pipe still at his 
lips and the music of it dying away amongst the tops of the moun- 
tains. 

He was a young giant of a piper, his clothes cut very old-fashioned 
and roughly patched, with a devil-may-care dowdy dandy look 
about them. 

He took a quick look round and swept a big ironical bow to the 
Prior, with a nod to the rest of the company. 

“* Here I am,” he says, “ in answer to prayer, to help you with 
your wretched beasts.” 

Looking a bit embarrassed the Prior said, “ If you are truly come 
to help us, tell me what is to be done, for we are properly stuck.” 

To which the Piper answered, “ Give me an ass,”” which they 
did, and he climbed on, folding up his long legs like a couple of 
foot rules, and placed the pipe to his lips and played. And all the 
beasts got up. Without so much as a whack or a kick the ass 
beneath him started off, and he upon it, playing for all he was 
worth, and all the beasts following, including the Prior and the 
Reverend Fathers. 

The parchment says ‘hat they journeyed for two whole days and 
two whole nights, without ever resting ; and that when on the morn- 
ing of the third day they descended from the mountains into the 
green valley where the Priory was to be, there was not one of them 
tired or hungry, and that the beasts were fat enough to kill, and 
tender enough to make a man’s mouth water to look at them. 
Naturally they knew then that this was a miracle, and they asked 
the Piper to stay as their patron. 

But he said, “No. Yet give me this ass, for I must be on my 
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way. And call this place after me, after Peter the Piper, who led 
the poor beasts from off the mountain into the happy valley.” 

So, because the whole thing was clearly a miracle, they called 
the priory the Priory of Saint Peter the Piper (though they never 
got around to applying for a canonisation regularly approved by 
the Holy See). Saint Peter the Piper himself went off, playing his 
pipe. Through the valley he went, and up the mountain on the 
far side, taking the dusty track that leads up and up, getting fainter 
and fainter, until at last it fades clear away. Thus too the music 
itself died away, on a sad note, and is never now heard but on 
those rare occasions when a saintly monk or prior is called to rest. 
The parchment indeed says nothing of this pipe music heard dis- 
tantly in the mountains. Yet there are many who believe it, and 
in the Priory itself there was Brother Bernardino. 

Brother Bernardino believed it because he had had it positively 
from his father, though who his father had been none now remem- 
bered. And though Brother Bernardino was not a proper monk 
(having come to the Priory as a cleaning boy and risen without 
book-learning to his present position of general factotum), his 
memory was not open to doubt. For Brother Bernardino could 
not read. 

The Reverend Fathers, who could read all day if they so wished 
(and they often did so wish, especially in the hot weather), forgot 
everything that they had not learned from cold print. They knew 
well how to give a reason for every blessed thing, a cause for every 
effect, a Because for every Why. Yet ask any one of them whether 
it had rained on the Third Sunday after Trinity, or how many 
children Juanita had, and he would only brush the question aside— 
unless he had cause to remember. But Brother Bernardino, who 
could not read, remembered every quail of every bevy that rose 
with a whirr of wings among the olive trees, where he toiled with 
his hoe through the long hot days. He remembered just how old 
was the old mangey hare that skipped out of the lucerne ahead of 
his scythe. As the long vine prunings fell beneath his unresting 
shears, he watched the courting of the doves, with the same friendly 
attention with which he watched the courting of the maidens out- 
side the Priory walls—no more, no less, with knowledgeable interest 
and satisfaction. He remembered the parents of each, and the 
parents’ parents, season by season and generation by genera- 
tion, until he hardly knew which were humans and which were 
doves. 
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Of each new generation, be they fledgling doves or children, or 
leverets, or the tawny flea-ridden young squirrels that frolicked 
among the fallen beechnuts, Brother Bernardino was ever the best 
friend. The little birds that followed his spade he enchanted with 
notes from behind his puckered lips so muted that the tiny heads, 
with queerly lidded eyes, twisted from side to side in the effort to 
hear. But the children demanded games. 

Of the games Brother Bernardino devised, the hat game was 
clear favourite, year in, year out, with each new generation that 
learned to find a welcome at his side. It may be that, as the years 
came and went and Brother Bernardino grew fat, his own enthusi- 
asm for the game was dimmed a little. For he began to regret 
that the game cut into the little hour of rest that the monks per- 
mitted him in the heat of the afternoons, and he had a mind that 
the time was short enough as it was. That hour he liked to spend 
sleeping in the sun beneath the old stone watch-tower, his great 
straw hat spreading an island of shade over his face and shoulders, 
down on to the dome of his increasing belly. There he sat, dozing 
on the parched ground, his back against the hot stones of the tower 
and his short fat legs splayed before him, only his sandalled feet 
protruding beyond the oasis of the great hat. Though the quail 
sometimes took a quick peck at his outstretched toes, he but twitched 
his feet without really waking ; and though the doves settled on his 
knees and cooed in the loud, languorous way they have, he only 
brushed them off with a sleepy arm. But when, all too soon, the 
first bold child came shouting his name in his ear and tugging at 
the knotted rope of his girdle, he cast sleep aside and grabbed out 
suddenly with a great roar of “ Ah, young varmints ” that caused 
the others to skip nimbly out of reach. These, from a safe distance, 
now demanded the game, crying out in chorus “ Throw up your 
hat, Brother Bernardino—throw up your hat.” Even the captive, 
wriggling from foot to foot, pleaded with him please to throw it 
up, until Brother Bernardino beamed with satisfaction. For 
whether he was entertaining the children or they him, who shall 
say ? 

So Brother Bernardino hauled himself to his feet, and with the 
urchin clinging fearfully to a fold of his tattered robe, they entered 
together into the dark cavern of the tower. 

Now this tower had been built at a time when the Priory itself 
was young; but for what purpose none now knew for certain. 
Some said it had been a granary where the year’s harvest had been 
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stored to protect it from the thieving deer that might once have 
been more bold and numerous than at present. Others that it had 
been indeed a watch-tower as it was still called, and that sharp-eyed 
sentries had kept watch from its roof against now forgotten perils. 
Or perhaps it was for water. Be that as it may, it was now but the 
shell of a tower, dank and fearful within in spite of the circle of 
sunlit sky that could be seen high, high up through the gaping 
round hole where once the roof had been. 

Out of the bright sun and into this dim cavern they went, Brother 
Bernardino and his small attendant. As they entered in, the 
shouting behind them was snuffed and all was silent—silent as the 
unattainable patch of sky above their two heads—until Brother 
Bernardino, with the air of giving a countersign, whispered hoarsely 
—** Watch.” 

Majestically he swept the great straw hat from his head. Striking 
an attitude, he poised himself to cast it aloft—making first several 
cunning feints and passes (for this was a feat not to be undertaken 
lightly). So he postured and feinted, and feinted and postured, 
until he saw, with sidelong glance, that his over-excited attendant 
was at last hardly removed from tears. ‘Three more heaves he then 
made, in prodigious crescendo, and with a cry of “ There now— 
there now, d’you see that?” he finally launched the hat up the 
diminishing funnel of the tower. 

It was well done. The hat sailed up out of the shadows ; for a 
second it gleamed in the patch of sun above their heads—and then 
it was gone. Just that—and no more. But the anticlimax within 
was a climax without, and a joyful shout (treble and alto) greeted 
the arrival of the hat in the outside world. There, where a 
moment earlier had stood but an old ruined tower, a private 
volcano now suddenly erupted from its castellated crater, a hat 
—a great straw hat, the familiar hat of Brother Bernardino. A 
miracle. 

Then the old man and the little boy, hand in hand, the one 
bowing in acknowledgment, the other copying him with close 
attention, presented themseives at the door of che tower where, 
because Brother Bernardino looked so strange and unfamiliar with- 
out his hat, they brought it ceremoniously to him. And he, cere- 
moniously receiving it, slapped it on his head and shouted “ Tell 
me now, did you ever see the like?” And they all shouted 
back. 

Indeed they all of them roared so loudly that the Prior, roused 
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from his meditations on the Hereafter or some such matter, had 
to send one of the Reverend Fathers to go out and put a stop 
to it. 

This monk came full upon Brother Bernardino in the middle of 
another roar, with the children shouting on every side, and one of 
the smallest clutching his little spout in vain, what with all the 
excitement. 

Unmoved by the hubbub, the monk looked angrily at Brother 
Bernardino through his thick spectacles with such superior con- 
tempt that Brother Bernardino hung his head and muttered some- 
thing about “all these boys, I can’t rid myself of them.” 

But the monk silenced him and said, “‘ Brother Bernardino, you 
lazy lout, go about your duties. There is much to be done, as you 
very well know.” 

So Brother Bernardino felt very much ashamed—as he often did, 
for such rebukes were common. In truth, the monks were too 
engrossed in their reading and their writing to notice who was 
hewing wood for them, and hauling water, and staking the vines, 
and hoeing in the garden that provided the lettuces and pimentos 
and pomegranates for their table. Even the young creatures, who 
were his friends, did not remain so for ever: year by year the 
adolescent birds and beasts went off, and the adolescent humans 
got into a way of hurrying past, saying, “‘ Excuse me, Brother 
Bernardino. Another time, perhaps.” They all went off, all the 
young creatures, courting and mating, creating (as was only 
natural) a new audience to tug afresh at the ancient threadbare 
robe. 

Yet though they were slow to offer thanks, the Reverend Fathers 
were quick to notice that every year there was just a little less wood 
for the Priory kitchen, and fewer pimentos for their table ; and 
even the children who came to wake Brother Bernardino from his 
sleeping noticed that he was sometimes unwilling to play the game 
—or if he played it at all, he was less skilful, and often the hat would 
miss altogether the hole where the sky showed through. Indeed 
one day he threw his hat and though it seemed to sail out into the 
blue sunlit sky, those who stood without said no. As a consequence 
the hat was lost ; and though this does not seem, of itself, a serious 
matter, it proved to be the beginning of the end. 

For when Brother Bernardino went to the Priory store to draw a 
new hat, the Father who kept the store, instead of saying ‘ Don’t 
give it another thought,’ abused him right and left, saying that 
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Brother Bernardino had no doubt given the hat away, or even sold it. 
Brother Bernardino, hanging his grey uncovered head, muttered that 
it must truly be lost, for the simple reason that no one could find it ; 
and with a sudden flash he added, “ It was, too, an old hat so frayed 
at the brim that the straws of it sprouted out like the rays of the sun, 
and not worth a penny of anyone’s money.” 

This outburst so angered the Reverend Father who looked after 
the store that he refused to give Brother Bernardino either a new 
hat or the wherewithal to buy one, saying that Brother Bernardino 
was not worth a new hat, so lazy had he grown of late. 

It will be understood from this that the Reverend Father must 
have forgotten all that Brother Bernardino had done for the Priory 
in the days of his strength, and remembered only that the lettuces 
were now no more than a leaf or two for lack of water, and that the 
vines were tumbling down and straggling all over the place. He 
told Brother Bernardino too that many complaints had been voiced 
by the Fathers in general, and even by the Prior himself ; and he 
had better be careful and pull himself together and mind what he 
was up to. 

Now when Brother Bernardino heard all these things, he was not 
only dumbfounded but altogether changed. Whether it was the 
cruel words that changed him, or the fact that he was now going 
around hatless, it would be hard to say ; yet it is certain that with- 
out his hat he seemed but half a man. For when he slept now in 
the afternoons with his back against the hot stones of the tower, the 
children came no more to waken him—there being no hat. He 
just slept on until the chill of the evening drove him in—and then 
it was too late to go watering the garden or pruning the vines. Nor 
did he get up from his bed any earlier in the mornings to make up 
for it, but rather later and later, until at length the Reverend 
Fathers laid on a strong man from the village to do the chores that 
Brother Bernardino used to do. 

From that day on, Brother Bernardino became just a useless old 
man sitting in the sun, sleeping and musing, his old grey head 
covered with a cloth to keep away the flies. People would pass and 
not notice him, there on the ground like a tree that had fallen and 
been forgotten. Yet at last, when the day came that Brother 
Bernardino was not to be seen there any more, they remembered. 
And one said, ‘“ Where is the old man—have you seen him?” 
Others said, “‘ He was here yesterday for certain’ ; and yet others 
said,“ No, I don’t think so.” But the strong young man who did 
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the chores found Brother Bernardino on his wooden bed in the 
cellar where the faggots were stored, and he was dead. 

The young man came out of the cellar thinking to himself that 
the body would have to be taken away. And meeting one of the 
Fathers he said, “ Father, do you remember the old man who used 
to sleep under the tower?” 

The Father meditated and said, ‘“‘ I know who you mean.” 

“ He is dead in his bed,” said the young man. 

“In his bed ? ” said the Reverend Father. ‘‘ And where would 
that be?” 

So the young man told him, and added, “ What is to be done 
with him ? ” 

Now this the Reverend Father could not say, for it was rather a 
delicate question. For Brother Bernardino had not been a proper 
monk, and only properly appointed monks were buried within the 
Priory walls. On the other hand, there was some reason to assume 

The matter must be referred to a committee of the Reverend 
Fathers—perhaps even to the Prior himself. 

The Reverend Fathers turned over this difficult question and 
examined it from all angles. It was not as though Brother Bern- 
ardino had been a particularly good man—in fact some might say 
he was nothing but a lazy good-for-nothing old man, and often 
irreverent to the Fathers. It would hardly do to create a precedent 
with such a doubtful case. Arguing that way the Reverend Fathers 
soon decided that only one decision could be made, and that there 
was no need even to worry the Prior about it at all, it was so simple. 

But they had hardly arrived at this decision when there came 
amongst them a sound—a thin, far-away sound, no more than a 
tremor, tumbling out of the hills like a freshet of water. Every eye 
turned to the hills. ‘Those that were within flocked out—even the 
Prior himself—all flocked out and, shading their eyes, gazed towards 
the hills. ‘The sound grew and formed itself into a tune—one they 
all knew, yet a strange tune none the less. 

All of a sudden the strong young man cried out : “ It is the Piper, 
The Piper is come.” And from the village there came the same 
cry, distant but unmistakable : “ The Piper—the Piper.” But the 
Fathers only whispered, ‘‘ Can it be ?”’ not daring to look around 
for fear of catching an eye. 

Yet there was no denying it. The tune grew louder and louder, 
until it was heard to come from no farther away than where the 
track swings round the shoulder of the hill. Every eye was straining 
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at the well-known place, and thus it was that all beheld him when 
he came—the Piper, riding upon an ass. 

And there on his head for all to see, was the great hat of Brother 
Bernardino, with the straw frayed out at the brim like the rays of 
the sun, and shining with glory. 
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BY JOHN BETJEMAN 


The bells of waiting Advent ring, 
The Tortoise stove is lit again 
And lamp-oil light across the night 
Has caught the streaks of winter rain 
In many a stained-glass window sheen 
From Crimson Lake to Hooker’s Green. 


The holly in the windy hedge 
And round the Manor House the yew 
Will soon be stripped to deck the ledge, 
The altar, font and arch and pew, 
So that the villagers can say 
‘The church looks nice’ on Christmas Day. 
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Provincial public houses blaze 
And Corporation tramcars clang, 
On lighted tenements I gaze 
Where paper decorations hang, 
And bunting in the red Town Hall 
Says ‘ Merry Christmas to you all.’ 


And London shops on Christmas Eve 
Are strung with silver bells and flowers 
As hurrying clerks the City leave 
To pigeon-haunted classic towers. 
And marbled clouds go scudding by 
The many-steepled London sky. 


And girls in slacks remember Dad, 
And oafish louts remember Mum, 
And sleepless children’s hearts are glad, 
And Christmas morning bells say ‘Come !’ 
Even to shining ones who dwell 
Safe in the Dorchester Hotel. 


And is it true? And is it true, 
This most tremendous tale of all, 

Seen in a stained-glass window hue, 
A Baby in an ox’s stall ? 

The Maker of the stars and sea 

Become a Child on earth for me? 


And is it true? For if it is, 

No loving fingers tying strings 
Around those tissued fripperies, 

The sweet and silly Christmas things, 
Bath salts and inexpensive scent 

And hideous tie so kindly meant. 
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No love that in a family dwells, 
No carolling in frosty air, 
Nor all the steeple-shaking bells 
Can with this single Truth compare— 
That God was Man in Palestine 
And lives to-day in Bread and Wine. 


Note.—As this Winter number is published-in time for 
Christmas this poem has been reprinted by courtesy of the 
author and ‘ Harper’s Bazaar’ with a special drawing 
by John Piper. 
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THE HIDDEN LAND 


URSULA GRAHAM BOWER 
author of “* Naga Path” 


“There is a special thrill in reading the first 
account of peoples whose existence has been 
hitherto unknown. Miss Bower herself feels the 


excitement of her discovery and conveys this vividly 


in her writing. And she is captivatingly frank.” 
—The Star. 


“* Heart-rending diplomacy, misunderstanding, be- 
trayal—offset by beauty, fascinating ethnographical 
material and sudden loyalty—make of this a record 
of great interest and permanent courage. The 
writing is leavened with humour and shot with 
sentiment. On no account a book to be missed.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


“‘ This is a book which contributes a great deal to 
our knowledge of the tribes of northern Assam.” 
—John O° London's. 


With Illustrations. 18s. net 
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IN SARA’S TENTS 


WALTER STARKIE, Litt.D., C.B.E. 


author of 
** Raggle-Taggle,” ** The Waveless Plain,” etc. 


“It is difficult not to review this book in hyperbole. 
For anyone who has fallen beneath the spell of 
flamenco on a moonlight night on the Sacro Monte 
of Granada, known the desolate beauty of the 
étangs of the Camargue, or come across straggling 
gypsy encampments in the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada, its impact must be immense—but no 
reader could fail to be moved and excited by it.” 

—The Times. 


“‘Through the kaleidoscopic patterns run two 
constants, the twin inextricably linked threads of 
Dr. Starkie’s motivating passions, gypsies and 
music. It is a fascinating pilgrimage on which he 
takes us to St. Sara’s shrine, and the striking gypsy 
drawings of José Porta add to the pleasure.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


“Dr. Starkie in the days before the war lured 
large audiences with his raggle-taggle books and 
his violin playing and this latest addition to the 
saga will consolidate and extend his reputation.” 

—Sunday Times. 


With Half-tone Illustrations and offset-litho repro- 
ductions of gypsy scenes by José Porta. 25s. net 
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